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Wednesday of last 
week was Mr. 
Roosevelt’s inau- 
guration day as one of the editors of 
The Outlook. He came up from his 
home in Oyster Bay for the purpose, and 
sume interest has been expressed by the 
daily papers in the fact that he traveled 
by the ordinary public conveyances like 
any other private citizen, although he has 
repeatedly expressed the desire that he 
should be regarded, as he regards himself, 
as a private citizen. Mr. Roosevelt spent 
the day with his colleagues of the staff of 
The Outlook, part of the time in the regu- 
lar weekly editorial conference, discussing 
the topics which are treated editorially in 
this issue of the paper, part of the time in 
receiving visitors, and part of the time in 
reading and dictating answers to a few of 
the enormous number of letters that he 
has received. As to these letters Mr. 
Roosevelt asks us to say a word. Letters 
and telegrams have been received by him 
from all parts of the country and from 
foreign countries in such numbers—there 
have been literally thousands of them— 
that it is physically impossible for him to 
give them the personal attention and the 
individual reply which he would like to give 
in each case. The expression of personal 
friendship and affection which these let- 
ters have brought, not only from acquaint- 
ances, but from men and women whom he 
has never known or seen, has touched 
him greatly. He wishes that he could 
say this to each correspondent individu- 
ally, and that he could thank those who have 
paid him the compliment of inviting him 
to address societies or other gatherings, 
or to join various movements and organi- 
zations for the public good; but the brief 
time that remains before his departure. for 
Africa must largely be devoted to the 
work of arranging his personal affairs and 
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making the necessary preparations for the © 


trip. He is compelled to take this means. 
of acknowledging the kindness of many of 
his correspondents and of assuring them 
that his appreciation of their friend- 
liness and confidence is as genuine as is 
his regret that he cannot make a personal 
acknowledgment. Among the _ other 
pleasant features of this editorial inaugu- 
ration day was Mr. Roosevelt’s presence 
at the regular weekly staff luncheon, and 
an informal reception in the general office 
at which each of the employees of the 
paper, from the youngest office-boy to the 
Editor-in-Chief, were presented to the new 
member of the staff and received his 
personal greeting. 
S2] 

The address 
made by Sena- 
tor Root at a 
dinner in his honor which took place at 
the Republican Club, New York City, last 
week, was notable for two things. In the 
first place, Senator Root indicated his 
perfect willingness to act, wherever practi- 
cable and reasonable, as an adviser in 
Republican State political matters. He 
disclaimed the ambition to become a party 
leader in the ordinary sense, but expressed 
his willingness to exercise any proper 
powers “to promote a genuine and a suc- 
cessful and harmonious organization of 
my party in this State.” Incidentally, 
Senator Root expressed his belief in that 
kind of party organization which involves 
leadership and responsibilities, and in the 
duty of every party to remember that 
“the essence of popular government is 
to subordinate the minor to the major 
considerations.” The other subject upon 
which Mr. Root’s remarks bore with 
timely significance was of a Nationai 
character, and doubtless grew out of the 
recent discussion as to the control. of.. 
immigration and the enforcement of treaty * 
obligations which arose through the pra 
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posed anti-Japanese legislation in Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Root’s remarks on this point 
were cogent and imbued with what may 
be called diplomatic common sense. We 
cannot do. better than to quote at some 
length. Mr. Root said: 


The Nation ought promptly to enact legis- 
lation to enforce the obligations of its treaties 
within our own territory. As we grow 
greater, as our wealth increases, and the 
travel of our people in foreign lands grows, 
as more and more of the people of other 
countries come to our country, we more and 
more rub elbows with our neighbors and 
incur wider obligations with the nations. 
All our immense foreign trade and our con- 
tinued enjoyment of happy relations with the 
nations depend on our determination to 
fulfill our obligations. Our Constitution 
gives to our National Government the right 
to protect the people of foreign countries in 
the exercise of their rights here, just as other 
countries protect our citizens in foreign lands. 
If a man comes here from Europe or Asia, 
we protect his property through the jurisdic- 
tion of our courts. Our Congress has not 
yet discharged the duty of giving to the 
Federal courts the exercise of criminal juris- 
diction. So while we protect the property of 
foreigners we do not protect their lives and 
liberties. When mobs maltreat an innocent 
foreigner, when his most sacred rights are 
set at naught, this great imperial Govern- 
ment is obliged to give the reply that we 
have no power to keep our pledged faith. I 


hope that you will exercise your influence 
towards urging our National Government to 
repair the defect in our law which prevents 
the Nation from keeping its word. 


Judge McPherson ren- 
dered last week in the 
United States District 
Court at Kansas City, Missouri, a decision 
that nullified the railway rate laws which 
the Legislature of Missouri passed two 
years ago. Those laws established a pas- 
senger rate of two cents a mile in addition 
to certain definite freight rates. Of course 
these rates applied only to traffic between 
points within the State. The railways at 
once secured a court order temporarily 
preventing the enforcement of the laws, 
but soon agreed not to obstruct the law 
until it was fairly tried. After the law 
was tested for several months a case was 
brought to trial. On the one side were 
represented eighteen railway lines; on the 
other was represented the State. The 
railways protested that the law deprived 
them of adequate return on the invest- 
ments ; the State took ground that the 
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law did not interfere with legitimate prof- 
its. Judge McPherson in his opinion 
points out that the question is not whether 
the entire traffic of the road brings in a 
suitable profit, but whether the service 
which is affected by the legislation is 
adequately repaid. The Judge reasserts, 
what has been held by the courts almost 
invariably (except in the Pennsylvania case 
a year ago), that a law of this character 
must be presumed valid unless it is shown 
to be obviously confiscatory. He regards 
the evidence, however, in this case as 
showing without question that the rates 
fixed by the law on traffic within the State 
did not allow a fair and reasonable profit 
over and above the cost of that traffic. In 
estimating what’ this profit is, the Judge 
apportioned the total expenses of the road 
between inter-State and intra-State traffic 
according to the revenue derived from 
those forms of traffic respectively. Gov- 
ernor Hadley, of Missouri, who before his 
election was Attorney-General of the State 
and as such conducted the defense, has 
declared that on this point he thought the 
court manifestly wrong, for he said that “its 
logical result is that the higher the rates 
and the greater the revenue produced by 
the State traffic, the larger would be the 
amount of expenses assigned to that 
traffic.” He thus implies that there is a 
vicious circle created by the theory on which 
the decision is based. The decision is now 
the law and will remain the law unless it 
is reversed by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. In the meantime it is 
clear that this decision must have a serious 
effect upon the laws of other States, 
though its effect may be but indirect. 
The fact that such a decision is not unex- 
pected illustrates the futility of those two- 
cent rate laws which followed one another 
so closely through the State Legislatures 
in the West and South. This decision is 
a reminder of the wisdom displayed by 
Governor Hughes in vetoing the two-cent 
fare bill passed by the New York State 
Legislature. The establishment of fares 
and rates for public utilities is not a func- 
tion that can -be performed successfully 
and rationally by a cumbersome legislative 
body. It should be, as it is in New York, 
confided to an administrative commission 
composed of experts who can act with dis- 
crimination and after careful investigation. 
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The second trial 
of the now fa- 
mous __ rebating 
case against the Standard Oil Company 
came to an abrupt end at Chicago last 
week. Judge Anderson, of the United 
States District Court, directed the jury 
to bring in a verdict of not guilty. As far 
as can be determined from the somewhat 
fragmentary reports in the daily press, the 
principal ground of his ruling was that the 
Government attorneys had not proved 
that the eighteen-cent rate on oil ship- 
ments from Whiting, Indiana, to East St. 
Louis, Illinois (for paying a lower rate 
than which the Standard Oil Company was 
charged with rebating), was a legal rate, 
properly published and filed with the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission. This action 
closes a spectacular chapter in the history 
of the attempt to prevent large shippers 
from demanding and the railways from 
granting to them discriminatory conces- 
sions in freight rates. We are not pre- 
pared to criticise either favorably or un- 
favorably the decision of Judge Anderson 
until we have had an opportunity to 
examine an official copy of it. But one 
thing seems to us to stand out clearly from 
the history of this case. If the decisions 
of the justices of the Court of Appeals, 
who reversed the verdict in the first trial 
under Judge Landis, and of Judge Ander- 
son, who presided at the second trial, are 
to govern all other actions brought under 
the Elkins law for the punishment of the 
offense of rebating, the Elkins law needs 
amendment. The discussion and legisla- 
tion of the past few years on the subject 
of railway rates has definitely and unalter- 
ably established two principles : first, that 
rates in force in inter-State commerce are 
subject to regulation by the Federal Gov- 
ernment ; and, second, that every shipper 
must receive from arailway exactly thesame 
treatment, without discrimination, conces- 
sion, or favoritism, as every other shipper. 
It is a corollary of the second principle that, 
if concessions are made to a shipper, both 
the railway andthe shipper are equally guilty 
of an offense against the law. It appears 
from the case just ended that many tech- 
nical difficulties interposed themselves be- 
tween the Federal Department of Justice 
and any adequate enforcement of the law 


STANDARD OIL ACQUITTED 
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against rebating. In the first place, the 
question, What shall constitute the unit in 
determining the penalty for giving or re- 
ceiving rebates ? has been decided by the 
Appellate Division in a way which will 
make adequate punishment of shippers 
extremely difficult. According to that 
decision, the unit is not the car-load nor 
the shipment, but the “settlement” be- 
tween the shipper and the - uilway. Under 
the heading Public Opinion, on another 
page, a correspondent familiar with the 
freight business shows how, in the case 
of the largest shippers, ‘‘ settlements ” are 
made as seldom as once a month. In case 
of such an arrangement as that, if rebates 
were being given through an entire year, 
covering hundreds of shipments, the num- 
ber of offenses on which penalties could 
be imposed would be only twelve at the 
most. It would be entirely possible also 
fora shipper and a railway desirous of 
violating the law with the least possible 
penalty, to extend the time covered by 
each “settlement” indefinitely. In the 
second place, the appellate court has 
ruled that the Government must prove 
that the shipper knew that he was getting 
a favored rate. This we do not believe 
to be good sense, even if the court decision 
makes it good law. It ought to be pre- 
sumed by the law, as it certainly would be 
presumed by every individual, that a great 
shipper does not get a favored rate without 
knowing it. This knowledge on the part 
of the shipper, which it would be almost 
impossible to prove, ought to be presumed 
in the absence of evidence sufficient to 
satisfy the jury that he was, as a matter 
of fact, ignorant of the advantage he was 
obtaining. In the third place, it appears 
from Judge Anderson’s decision that the 
methods which seem to be common and 
customary in the filing of inter-State rail- 
way rates are not sufficient to make those 
rates legal. In these particulars the anti- 
rebate law seems to need amendment. 
Congress has registered the popular. will 
that inter-State railways shall not give, and 
inter-State shippers shall not receive, con- 
cessions from the legal freight rates. Let 
the Elkins law be revised so that that pro- 
hibition may be effective against even the 
most powerful shipper and under even the 
most minutely technical judicial procedure. 
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Lest those who, 
with us, believe 
in the principle of 
Government regulation of inter-State cor- 
porations shall be unduly discouraged by 
this verdict in the Standard Oil case, it is 
proper and desirable to call attention again 
to the success of the Federal Government 
in its prosecution of the so-called Sugar 
Trust. It is true that the Sugar case has 
nothing to do with inter-State commerce, 
and that the Sugar Company has been 
convicted of fraudulently evading the pay- 
ment of customs duties. Nevertheless, 
that the Department of Justice, through 
the efficient work of United States District 
Attorney Stimson, of New York City, and 
in the face of great obstacles, has won a 
decisive victory in the courts against a 
great industrial corporation throws sig- 
nificant light upon the relation of the Gov- 
ernment to corporations. The Sugar 


THE CONVICTION OF THE 
SUGAR TRUST 


Company was chargéd with “ rigging ” 
its scales so as to cheat the Government. 
The evidence brought out a shocking situa- 
tion indicating the operation of this fraud 
and other similar frauds for over a decade. 
There was also uncontradicted testimony 
indicating a continuous and systematic 


attempt to debauch the Bureau of the 
Treasury Department which has charge of 
the weighing of sugar preliminary to the 
payment of the duties. After a four 
weeks’ trial the jury very promptly reached 
a verdict in favor of the Government. 
The conviction is to be followed by the 
prosecution of other cases against the 
same company in which the amounts in- 
volved are very much larger. It was thus 
a case, not only of the utmost importance 
to the commercial morality of the com- 
munity, but of importance in strengthen- 
ing the hands of the Federal Government 
in its dealing with powerful corporations ; 
and the publi_ should have been informed 
of the evidence and of the decision. In 
spite of this, the press of New York City 
have, for some unaccountable reason, after 
giving the preparatory stages of the case 
great prominence, suddenly, and as if by 
common consent, appeared to abandon 
their interest in it ; and the public has not 
been informed of the facts connected with 
it in a way proportionate to the amount of 
attention that has been given, for instance, 
to the Standard Oil case. In an early 
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issue we propose to present to our read- 
ers a full and authoritative story of this 
remarkable case. 


Last week a set 
tlement was ef- 
fected of the suit 
against the Union Pacific Railway involv- 
ing coal lands in Wyoming estimated to 
be worth $1,500,000. It is said by some 
that this land was acquired by agents of 
the company through what are known as 
“dummy” entries. If this be true, there 
was conspiracy to defraud the Govern- 
ment. The land in question involves 
about forty-six hundred acres. The com- 
pany decided not to defend the suit, but 
instead reconveyed the lands to the Gov- 
ernment, and also paid nearly $33,000 in 
settlement for the coal mined from the 
lands. The company has discontinued 
miffing from the land reconveyed, which 
has been withdrawn from entry until June 1 
next. Besides reconveying the land and 
paying trespass damages, the company 
loses about $90,000 paid as purchase price 
for the land. This is one of the cases 
included in ex-Secretary Garfield’s recent 
letter to Congress announcing that lands 
worth $110,000,000 were under inves- 
tigation or in litigation. Mr. Garfield 
deserves great credit for forcing the 
restoration to the public domain of the 
above-mentioned coal lands, and for in- 
ducing Congress to increase the appro- 
priation for special field agents to a mill- 
ion dollars. Backed by this large sum, 
Judge Ballinger, the new Secretary of 
the Interior, and Mr. Dennett, Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office, are 
making preparations gradually to increase 
the force of special field agents to about 
a hundred and fifty men, to investigate 
more than thirty-two thousand cases of 
alleged land frauds now in hand, and to 
undertake any new cases that may arise. 
The public will watch their efforts with 
interest. 


FORCING THE RESTORATION 
OF COAL LANDS 


The Outlook has already de- 
scribed the offenses charged 
in the indictments found 
against the editors and publishers of the 
New fYork World and the Indianapolis 
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News. If the evidence sustain the indict- 
ments, these offenses amount to willful at- 
tacks upon innocent men’s character, after 
due warning that the slanderous accusations 
were being used by blackmailers. But 
instead of defénding their acts, the defend- 
ants are now clamoring that the finding of 
indictments in Washington and other 
places where the libels were published as 
well as in New York and Indianapolis is 
an “attempt to put a strained construc- 
tion on the law, to drag the defendants 
from their homes to the seat of govern- 
ment, to be tried and punished, while 
there is good and sufficient law in this 
jurisdiction in the State court.” This 
phrase is quoted from a letter written to 
the Attorney-General by Joseph B. Kea- 
ling, United States Attorney for Indiana, 
in which he declines to represent the 
Government in the case against the 
editor of the Indianapolis News. But 
the statement that Mr. Kealing resigned 
because of reluctance to undertake the 
prosecution of Mr. Delavan Smith is not 
in accordance with the facts. Mr. Bona- 
parte and Mr. Roosevelt both so thorough- 
ly distrusted him that they had arranged 
that he was to have nothing to do with 
any such prosecution. Mr. William Dud- 
ley Foulke had made charges against Mr. 
Kealing of so grave a nature that Mr. 
Roosevelt had much doubt whether he 
ought not to be removed, but did not 
act simply because it was so near the 
close of his (Mr. Kealing’s) term, as well 
as of Mr. Roosevelt’s; and before the 
libel suit was brought Mr. Kealing had 
notified Mr. Roosevelt that he would 
resign provided a certain gentleman was 
to be appointed in his place, the proposal 
being aimed to prevent Mr. Beveridge 
recommending a man to fill the vacancy. 
Mr. Roosevelt would not consent to do 
what was proposed, and so the resigna- 
tion was not offered. In the face of these 
facts the attempts to put Mr. Kealing on 
a pedestal as a noble public official who 
prefers to sacrifice his office rather than 
to sacrifice his sense of justice is absurd. 
As regards the question of the propriety 
of the manner in which the indictments 
were found, that is a matter which will 
doubtless come up soon before the courts, 
aid which will then be commented upon 
in The Outlook. 
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On another page 

THE INTERNATIONAL Mrs. Wrigh 
ANTI-OPIUM CONFERENCE rs. Wrig' t nar- 
rates the history 


leading up to the meeting at Shanghai of, 


the International Anti-Opium Conference. 
That Conference has now adjourned. It 
was appropriate that the United States, 
which called the Conference into being, 
should have submitted four of the nine 
resolutions adopted. These resolutions 
were as follows: 


That every country should adopt reason- 
able measures at its ports of exit to prevent 
the shipment of opium or any of its deriva- 
tives to any country which forbids its éntry. 

That each Government should apply its 
own pharmacy laws to its citizens or subjects 
in the consular districts, concessions, or set- 
tlements in China. 

That each Government should take meas- 
ures for the suppression of opium smoking 
in its own territories and possessions. 

That each Government should carefully 
examine and reconsider its system of regu- 
lation of the use of opium in the light of 
other countries’ experiences. 


The last two of these resolutions were 
submitted by the American and British 
delegates. The other resolutions adopted 
by the Conference and supported by our 
delegates were : 


That there should be further scientific, 
joint international investigation of the prop- 
erties and effects of opium and its deriva- 
tives, and also of remedies for the opium 
habit. 

That the unswerving sincerity of the Chi- 
nese Government in its efforts to suppress 
the production and consumption of opium 
shania be recognized. 

That all Governments having concessions 
or settlements in China should close all opium 
divans therein. 

That all such Governments should nego- 
tiate with the Chinese Government for the 
suppression of the opium trade in every form 
in those concessions or settlements. 

That drastic measures should be taken by 
all Governments to suppress the ominously 
spreading morphine habit 


As was fitting, the Rev. Dr. Charles H. 
Brent, Episcopal Bishop of the Philippine 
Islands and Chairman of the American 
delegation, was made Chairman of the 
Conference. The other American delegates 
were Dr. Hamilton Wright and Dr. C. D. 
Tenney, both authorities on conditions in 
the Far East. The acts of the delegates 
at the Conference will, we trust, be ratified 
by the twelve Governments represented 
there. Thus the result of the Conference 
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should be a gradual suppression of the 
opium evil, not only in China, where it 
has been most notorious, but also in other 
countries, including our own, where its 
existenct is less excusable. 
8 

After several months 

of careful investiga-. 

tion and study the 
Commissioners chosen by Governor 
Hughes to suggest a new charter for New’ 
York City have made their report. The 
present charter, instead of being a municipal 
constitution—as it ought to be—is a con- 
glomeration of all sorts of laws and regula- 
tions. A large part of them are out of 
place in an organic law. ‘The Commission- 


A FROPOSED CHARTER 
FOR NEW YORK 


ers have courageously prepared a charter 


that is what it purports to be. In place 
of a body of statutes including some half-. 
million words they offer a charter of about 
seventy thousand words and a body of 
administrative law of about the same size 
as the charter. Together the two will: 
occupy about one-quarter the space of the 
present charter alone. A large body 
moves slowly. New York City, if for no 


other reason than its great size, has not 
made the sudden advances in municipal 


organization that have characterized other 
and smaller cities. In this newly proposed 
change New York does not promise to 
move with any dramatic suddenness. 
There is no such extraordiriary change in 
municipal organization proposed here as 
has been manifested in Galveston, Des 
Moines, or Haverhill. The change, how- 
ever, that is proposed is in the same direc- 
tion as that which these other cities have 
taken. The principle is followed of re- 
ducing the number of elected administra- 
tive officers, of putting into separate hands 
the power to appropriate and the power 
to spend money, and of concentrating 
power and responsibility in a few. At 
present New York City is divided into five 
bérolghs. At the head of each borough 
is a Borough President, who has charge of 


the streets and the public buildings within » 


the borough. ‘There is also a Board of 
_ Estimate and Apportionment, consisting of 

the Mayor, Comptroller, the President of 
the Board of Aldermen, and the Borough 
Presidents. There is also a Board of 
Aldermen. The Commissioners propose 
that the Borough Presidents shall cease to 
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have administrative functions and _ shall 
devote their attention exclusively to the 
great financial work of the Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment; that the ad- 
ministrative work be given to heads of 
departments responsible to the Mayor, and 
to bureaus, some of them under the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment and some 
under the various departments; and that 
the Board of Aldermen be supplanted by a 
Council of thirty-nine :members to serve 
without pay. The most notable proposed 
change in the departments is one which 
abolishes the Street Cleaning Department 
and puts the work of that Department, as 
well as the work of repairing of streets, 
care of sewers, and the like, which has 
been under the charge of the Borough 
Presidents, into a newly created Depart- 
ment of Street Control: The powers of 
the Council are in some respects to be 
much more limited’ than those now in pos- 
session of the Board of Aldermen, in 
some respects greater. In place of power 
to grant franchises, which power will be 
exclusively in the hands of the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment, the Council 
is to have extended ordinance-making au- 
thority, and is thus to be a real city legis- 
lature. The proposed charter simplifies 
and makes orderly the keeping of the 
city’s accounts. It abolishes the office of 
coroner and makes many minor changes, 
such as that of creating a uniformed Su- 
perintendent of Police subject to removal 
by the Police Commissioner. In later 
issues The Outlook will discuss specific 
provisions. In the meantime it records 
its belief that the Charter Commission is 
guiding the city in the right direction. 
8 

Four years ago a number 
of men, concerned by the 
evil influence of the so- 
called Raines Law hotels in New York 
City, formed a Committee of Fourteen 
to suppress them. As-»a result of their 
labors the number of so-called hotels in 
New York was redueéd from fourteen 
hundred to seven hundred and fifty. This 
Committee has therefore proved its effi- 
ciency. Itis not a group of mere theorists. 
Any proposition which it makes regarding 
the saloon should be considered with 
care. This Committee reached the con- 
clusion that the evils of the Raines Law 


THE SALOON ON 
SUNDAY 
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hotel and the lawless saloon in New York 
cannot be cured without further legislation. 
At present no liquor can be sold in New 
York on Sunday except in a place which 
is licensed as a club or a hotel. In order 
that a place may hold a hotel license, it 
must have connected with it ten bedrooms. 
As a consequence, a great many saloon- 
keepers attached bedrooms to their saloons 
in order to secure permission to sell on 
Sunday, and then, in order to reimburse 
themselves, devoted these rooms to vicious 
purposes. Other saloon-keepers found it 
simpler not to take out a hotel license, but 
to pay a bribe to the officials whose busi- 
ness it was to enforce the law. ‘The 
result of the present law has been,” says 
the Committee, “to create a class of dis- 
orderly hotels and to debauch and corrupt 
the police system.” Asa cure it proposes 
a law fixing a special license for the sale of 
liquor on Sunday between one and eleven 
p.M. Such a license would be granted 
not only to hotels and clubs but also to 
bar-rooms unconnected with other rooms. 
The Committee believes that the State, in 
order to secure the income from this special 
license, would be under pressure to see that 
no saloon without such a license should do 
business on Sunday. In order to dis- 
courage the conversion of saloons into 
vicious hotels the Committee proposes to 
raise the requirement as to the number of 
rooms from ten to twenty-five. It also pro- 
poses that the number of saloons be limited 
in proportion to population, that the place 
as well as the proprietor should be penalized 
for violations, and that the agents of the 
State Excise Department be increased in 
number. The Outlook regards the opinion 
of such a Committee with great respect ; 
and it sees in these proposals certain great 
advantages over the present unenforced 
and apparently unenforceable law ; indeed, 
they contain at least one feature which 
The Outlook has already advocated; but 
The Outlook still holds to the view which 
it has heretofore expressed, that legislation 
of this kind by the State Legislature is 
not altogether fair to the city of New 
York. The principle of local option, 
which obtains in other parts of the State, 
should also be adapted to the conditions 
of such a great city as New York, so that 
the people of a district within the city 
might be able themselves to decide 


whether they wish saloons to be open on 
Sunday or not. The Outlook therefore 
suggests that when the bill proposed by 
the Committee of Fourteen is drawn, 
there be incorporated in it some recogni- 
tion of the local option principle. 


2 


This proposal gives occa- 
pes tent nee sion for. summarizing ‘the 

work which has already been 
quietly but efficiently accomplished by the 
Committee of Fourteen under the chair- 
manship of Dr. John P. Peters. ‘The re- 
duction of hotels from 1,400 to less than 
750 is greater than it appears, for of the 
total number 275 are entirely legitimate. 
How’ has this result been accomplished ? 
The police and the. Excise Board had 
failed to act ; the excessively strict rules of 
evidence laid down by the courts cut off that 
method of attack ; even the landlords were 
not amenable to pressure. It was not long, 
however, before the Committee began to 
realize that the “ hotels ” could not exist 
were it not for the large brewing companies 
which put up the chattel mortgages on the 
fixtures in perhaps eighty-five per cent of 
cases, and the surety companies which wrote 
the $1,800 bonds required by law. The 
Committee went to these two sources di- 
rectly. They began by reminding the brew- 
ers of the statements they had made pro- 
testing their desire to separate the saloon 
from the social evil. In fact, at a recent 
convention of the brewers it was declared 
that ‘“‘ the saloon should not be used to fos- 
ter the social evil, and should utterly be 
divorced from it.”” The proposition was 
that they should be as good as their word. 
It was a hard fight, but it was won, for 
the brewers had placed the ammunition 
in the hands of the reformers. They 
promised in good faith to stop the supply 
of beer of any resort when the Committee 
laid before them legal evidence of its 
immoral character. ‘Then the Committee 
went energetically to work to gather evi- 
dence against some of the notorious offend- 
ers. As fast as it was ready it was pre- 
sented to the brewers and the question 
asked squarely, “ Are you willing to be 
responsible for these places or not?” 
There was only one answer for them to 
make; they were not, in most cases. 
With the surety companies the argument 
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was different. They protested that they 
had no knowledge of the character of the 
“hotels ;” that if they didn’t write the 
bonds some other company would. The 
Committee promptly replied that there 
were men on the directorates of the com- 
panies who could not afford to have their 
names connected, even indirectly, with 
this traffic in vice, as they would be if the 
truth were made public. But the strongest 
argument was that the companies would 
be made to lose by prosecution of the 
cases; that they had better be careful 
before the fact than after it. ‘They were 
in danger of losing $1,800 for the sake of 
a $40 fee. Most of them saw the reason 
in it; saw also that the Committee meant 
business. Last May they agreed to refuse 
to write those places where the evidence 
convinced the brewers. One company 
which did not agree and continued to write 
such places for a $500 fee and what they 
could save out of the wreck has lost 
nearly $100,000 so far. So it happens 
thateas soon as the evidence is gathered 
against a resort the Committee lays it 
before the brewers. If it is legal evidence, 
they shut off the supply of beer ; and as 
they control ninety-five per cent of that 


furnished in the city, it is a hard blow to 
the resort. Sometimes a small independ- 
ence brewery undertakes to supply it. In 
that case, and in fact in any case, the 


bonding companies are notified. They 
refuse to write the bond—at least most of 
them do now. If an out-of-town company 
is found that is willing to do it, then the 
machinery of the law is set in motion. 
When the case comes to trial, an officer 
of the Committee is in court backing up 
the District Attorney with whatever evi- 
dence is necessary. The result has been 
in many cases the loss of the “ hotel’s ” 
license, involving the forfeiture of the 
surety company’s bond. 


A recent tour of places on the 
Committee’s “ black list,’ or in 
the category of “ probationary places ”— 
that is, where brewers and _ bonders 
have agreed to withdraw support if the 
place lapses into the old conditions— 
showed a much improved situation. 
For example, there is a “ rathskeller” 
on Broadway which not long ago was 
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owned by a well-known prize-fighter and 
was a notorious gathering-place for shady 
characters. It is now on_ probation. 
“‘ There’s no money in this sort of a place 
now,” said the proprietor in disgust.“ I’m 
running in good faith all right, but I’m 
running behind. I can’t make a living 
very long on this sort of trade.” He is 
confronted by high rent and high ex- 
penses and no high-paying illegitimate 
trade to meet them; he is on probation, 
and support will be withdrawn by both 
brewers and bonders the moment he 
lapses back again ; he faces the prospect of 
being closed through failure. The case is 
another victory for the argument against 
indiscriminate licensing, which causes 
such keen competition that vice must be 
fostered to eke out the returns. Another 
former offender said: “It was just a 
question of keepin’ my license, and I 
can’t afford to run no risks. There ain’t 
so much money in it, but I'll comply 
with the law.”” Much the same sort of 
work is being done by the brewers in 
Buffalo, Rochester, and a few other up- 
State cities, and in Ohio, Texas, and Wis- 
consin. What is needed is a “ committee of 
fourteen ”’ to keep them at it. ‘‘ One thing 
is clear to all its members as-a result of its 
work,” said Dr. Peters in a recent address 
on the activities of the Committee—“ that 
in New York City the social evil is closely 
connected with the liquor traffic. The 
liquor dealers, and especially the wholesale 
dealers, can do very much to divorce the 
sale of liquor from the abuses now con- 
nected with it, and they must take very 
drastic measures to do so if they do not 
wish to see their trade abolished altogether 
as a menace to society.” The success of 
the Committee is an illustration of the 
advantage of taking up one thing at a 
time and keeping at it steadily and force- 
fully. Its members have not attempted 
to solve the entire liquor problem all at 
once. They have tried in one community 
to rid it of its most debasing accompani- 
ments, and in this attempt they have had 
a large measure of success. 
& 

For a time in 
which there was 
no war, not even 
a punitive expedition in India, the year 
that will end in March, 1909, is one of 
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remarkable interest in the military annals 
of Great Britain; for it has witnessed the 
complete reorganization of what have long 
been known as the auxiliary forces. A 
year ago these consisted of the militia, 
the yeomanry cavalry, and the volunteers. 
The militia was a force older even than 
the standing army, and until as late as 1835 
service in it was compulsory, and with some 
exceptions all Englishmen were then liable 
to the militia ballot. ‘The yeomanry came 
into existence during the wars with France 
between 1793 and 1815. It was almost 
exclusively a force organized and largely 
maintained by the great landlords, who 
often made it a condition with their farmer 
tenants that they should furnish a man and 
a horse for the local troop. The volunteers 
dated from the war scare of 1860, when 
there was a dread that Napoleon III 
intended to attack England. Unlike the 
militia and the yeomanry, the volunteers 
were chiefly urban organizations with their 
greatest strength in London, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Birmingham, and other 
centers of industrial activity. Of these 
three services the militia was the only one 
in which the men were paid. The yeo- 
manry and the volunteers gave their serv- 
ices ; and usually the commissioned officers 
were at considerable personal expense for 
the upkeep of their corps. But in these 
two services conditions were comparatively 
easy. Aman who joined either undertook 
but little risk and no serious responsibility, 
and could usually retire when he was tired 
of playing soldier. Under the reorganiza- 
tion which has been proceeding since 
March, 1908, and which is still going on, 
these three citizen armies have been merged 
in what is now known as the Territorial 
Force, and the conditions of service have 
been made much more stringent and oner- 
ous. Every man of the new force must 
be trained for at least eight days annually. 
The training may be extended to fifteen 
days ; and when the force is called out for 
service within the Kingdom, discipline is 
practically the same as in the regular army. 
Organization is on a county basis, as it 
was in the old militia, with the lords-lieu- 
tenants of counties responsible for the 
organization. These representatives of 
the King in the counties are required 
by the terms of their commissions to hand 
over the forces to the War Department in 





a fit condition to take the field, whether 
for war or training. 
8 

The reorganization 

scheme was planned 

by Mr. R. D. Hal 
dane, Secretary of State for War in the 
Asquith Cabinet, who in a memorandum 
to the Army Estimates for 1908-9 set 
forth the objects of the Government in 
the merging of the militia, the yeomanry, 
and the volunteers into the new and better- 
organized force. ‘‘ The twofold purpose 
of the Territorial Force,” wrote the Sec- 
retary for War in this state paper, “ is, in 
the first place, to compel any hostile power 
which may attempt invasion to send a 
force so large that its transports could 
not evade the British fleets and flotillas, 
and, in the second place, to free the regular 
army from the necessity of remaining in 
these islands to fulfill the functions of 
home defense.” ‘“ The Territorial Force,” 
added Mr. Haldane, “is thus designed to 
enable the regular army andthe navy to 
operate with greater freedom at a distance 
from these shores in places where the 
defense of British interests may require 
their presence, and to facilitate the co- 
operation of both services as the lobes of 
a single brain.” The established strength 
of the newly organized foree—the strength 
which has been sanctioned by Parliament 
—is 302,000. There was, however, no 
expectation that this strength would be 
reached in 1908—9—the first year of the 
reorganization—and up to the end of 
January, 1909, the number of non-com- 
missioned officers and men was, in round 
figures, 300,000, of whom 123,000 were 
infantry, 30,000 artillery, and 21,800 
yeomanry. For the current year England 
is spending £27,459,000 on the army. 
There has been much less reduction in 
army expenditures than supporters of the 
Liberal Government hoped for in 1906; 
but England has already withdrawn all 
her regular troops from Canada, and 
before. the army estimates for 1909-10 
are submitted to the House of Commons 
it is expected that a cavalry regiment and 
four battalions of infantry will have been 
withdrawn from South Africa; where 
there has been a comparatively large 
military force since the war of 1899-1902 
came to an end. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE 
REORGANIZATION 
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The meeting of the 
National Consumers’ 
League held in Provi- 
dence on March 2 
marked the close of a decade of work and 
the opening of an era of new activities. 
This organization was founded in 1899, 
when Consumers’ Leagues existed in but 
four States. The first Leagues—in New 
York, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania— 
have remained the chief supports of the 
National society, which has grown to em- 
brace sixty-odd leagues in twenty different 
States. Indeed, the movement has spread 
across the Atlantic. Leagues have been 
organized in France, Switzerland, and 
Germany, following a realization of what 
may be accomplished by organized senti- 
ment of the shopping public to improve 
conditions under which women and chil- 
dren spend their working hours. In this 
country, besides turning the light upon 
the réle played by the consumer as the 
indirect employer, the National League 
has taken a leading part in securing better 
laws for working children and their older 
sisters, many of whom are deprived of 
all protection after the sixteenth birthday. 
-It has consistently advocated and sought 


A DECADE OF 
WORK FOR WOMEN 
AND CHILDREN 


legislation to regulate the sweating system 


and manufacture in the tenements. After 
ten years’ efforts in this direction the 
League placed itself upon record at Provi- 
dence as convinced of the impossibility of 
retaining the system of home manufacture 
while avoiding its consequences. ‘lhe 
National Consumers’ League, after a dec- 
ade of effort at regulation, is convinced 
that legislative means must be devised for 
freeing the public from danger of infec- 
tion, by prohibiting, directly or indirectly, 
the industrial invasion of the homes of the 
poorest and most defenseless workers by 
manufacturers and contractors. Because 
New York is the center of the garment 
trade for North America, these evils, 
though confined geographically to one 
city, affect the entire country. Another 
important step which marks a newera in the 
work of the National Consumers’ League 
was the recommendation to its sixty con- 
stituent leagues to study during the ensu- 
ing year the operation of the wage board 
system now in successful operation in 
Australasia. In England so great an 
interest has been aroused in this new 
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method of combating sweating and the 
degeneracy following upon wages below 
the level of subsistence, that a bill creating 
wage boards has passed second reading 
in the House of Commons, and is expected 
to become a law at this session of Parlia- 
ment. The urgent need of directing pub- 
lic attention to the evils resulting from the 
disastrously low standard of wages of 
working-girls dependent upon their own 
earnings was illustrated anew by an inten- 
sive study of two hundred self-supporting 
working-girls away from home, made for 
the National Consumers’ League by Miss 
Ainslie, and soon to be published. The facts 
which she has found relate chiefly to the 
unrepaired drain upon health and future 
working power of young and underpaid 
workingwomen. ‘The obscurity of the 
private wage scale forced upon them 
entails disastrous consequences upon the 
public health and welfare. The question 
arises whether a wage board system can 
be adapted to American conditions, and 
in time form a part of our social legis- 
lation. To. this proposed solution the 
National Consumers’ League will direct 
serious attention, besides continuing its 
campaign of education and legislative 
effort. Mr. John Graham Brooks was 
elected as President for the coming year. 


The Chicago Depart- 
ment of Health, 
under the adminis- 
tration of Dr. Evans, who has been at its 
head for two years now, is showing re- 
markable energy in protecting the health 
of the people. Dr. Evans evidently 
believes it to be more important to pre- 
vent disease than to cure sickness. His 
most distinctive achievements have been 
in the line of educational work to prevent 
diseases of the kind that are amenable to 
sanitary administration. Chief among 
these are the so-called impure air dis- 
eases—pneumonia, bronchitis, and con- 
sumption. According to the statistics for 
the past year, recently made public, the 
deaths from pneumonia in Chicago were 
1,298 fewer for 1908 than for the preced- 
ing year. ‘The deaths from pulmonary 
tuberculosis were 132 fewer than for the 
preceding year. For 1908 the deaths 
from pneumonia, bronchitis, and consump- 


AN ENERGETIC 
HEALTH DEPARTMENT 
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tion were forty-six per cent less than the 
average rate in proportion to population 
for the ten-year period preceding. This 
reduction in the number of deaths from 
impure air diseases is believed to be due 
in large measure to the educational cam- 
paign inaugurated by the Health Depart- 
ment over a year ago. Dr. Evans and 
members of his department make it a 
practice to respond, so far as possible, to 
invitations to give practical health talks 
before clubs and organizations of various 
kinds. The department makes extensive 
use of the daily press in spreading timely 
health information. It publishes a weekly 
bulletin, which is sent without charge to a 
mailing list of about five thousand persons, 
including clergymen, settlement workers, 
teachers, physicians, and others in a posi- 
tion to utilize or spread the information. 
The bulletin is entered as second-class mail 
matter, and therefore can be sent through 
the mails at the low rates accorded news- 
papers. There are also leaflets giving 
health department talks, designed espe- 
cially for use by trade and neighborhood 
papers, many of which are published in 
foreign languages. Special circulars are 
issued from time to time, and advertising 
space in the street cars is used to spread 
health-giving information regarding the 
proper ventilation of the homes and kin- 
dred topics. Preventive measures of this 
sort are within the province of every local 
board of health. Indeed, there is not in 
any town or village a board of health that 
ought not to regard itself as a board of 
education in public hygiene. 


The Outlook, in company 
with a number of Ameri- 
can newspapers, was misled by foreign 
reports into making the statement that the 
Swedish Parliament has extended the right 
of suffrage to women. This is an error. 
Parliament has extended the suffrage to 
include men twenty-four years of age, who 
have not committed crimes, who have paid 
their taxes, and who have served the pre- 
scribed time in the army. In reporting 
the action of the Swedish Parliament The 
Outlook expressed the hope that Ameri- 
cans would soon be put in possession of 
an_ explanation of this radical action on the 
part of so conservative a country as Swe- 


A CORRECTION 


den. A correspondent of the New York 
Evening Post, correcting the impression 
that such action had been taken, adds: 
“Woman’s suffrage will not come to 
Sweden, advanced as it is, in a hundred 
years ; and if I know the Swedish women 
right, they would not walk across the road 
in order to cast their vote.” 


The death of Dr. 
Theodore L. Cuyler 
removes from American life one of the 
best and one of the last of the old school 
pastors and theologians. Fifty years ago 
he was in the front rank of the popular 
preachers of the metropolis. He deserves 
the place which he occupied in the public 
estimation, not by reason of great scholar- 
ship or great eloquence, but by reason of 
simplicity of faith, sincerity of utterance, 
and genuineness of human sympathy. 
He won his place before the Church had 
become a business enterprise and the min- 
ister a captain of spiritual industry. He 
was not great as an organizer or director, 
and yet the churches to which he minis- 
tered were spiritual organizations, not 
merely unorganized congregations. They. 
were organized, not by constitutions and 
by-laws, but by an undefined vital spiritual 
sympathy. In the pulpit Dr. Cuyler 
always had a message—spoke because he 
had something which he wished to say to 
that congregation at that time; and if he 
never thrilled his congregations by his 
impassioned eloquence, nor dazzled them 
by the brilliancy of his imagination, nor 
demanded their admiration by the pro- 
fundity of his learning, he did what was 
better than either, he comforted them in 
their sorrow by his fellowship, and coun- 
seled them in their perplexity by his 
fatherly advice. He fulfilled, as well per- 
haps as any man of his time, that ideal of the 
pastorate which is expressed by the Roman . 
Catholic term “ Father,” and that com-— 
mission to the ministry which is expressed 
by Christ’s direction to Peter, ‘“‘ Feed my 
sheep.” To the last he held to what is 
called the “ old theology,” but his theology 
was transfused and illuminated by human 
sympathy. He regarded it as an instru- 
ment, not as an end, and used it, not to 
build up a school, but to build up man- 
hood and womanhood. His greatness was 
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chiefly seen in his pastorate, in which he 
fulfilled the ideal which John Watson, in 
his Yale Lectures, set before the Yale 
theological students. The absence of any 
member of his church or congregation was 
sure to be noticed by him, and to be fol- 
lowed by a call, which was never that of 
an inquisitor calling a culprit to account, 
but that of a sympathetic friend coming 
to ascertain if there was in the home any 
sickness or other disaster. If he was not 
the most admired preacher, he was one of 
the most beloved pastors, of his time ; and 
if he has left no great message behind 
him, he might say what Paul said to his 
disciples, “Ye are our epistles, known 
and read of all men.” If it can be said 
of him that he was an old-fashioned 
preacher and pastor, it must also be said 
that the fashion is one which never ean 
become antiquated, and that while modern 
exigencies require in churches, as in other 
organizations, new methods, the spirit of 
Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler is one which will 
never pass away so long as man has faith 
in God and a real and vital fellowship with 
his fellow-men. 


The people of the United 
States owe it to the Presi- 
dent to let him alone. This 
is no longer a large country with a rela- 
tively small population and slow, inade- 
quate means of communication. What 
the President could do in the first quarter 
of the last century he cannot do physically 
in the first quarter of the twentieth cen- 
tury. A man in a small community may 
be accessible to his neighbors without 
serious interruption to his business, but 
no man can be accessible to eighty millions 
of people and give proper time to their 
public affairs. The President is not a 
private citizen; he is a public servant. 
His time ought to be given entirely to the 
consideration of the interests of the peo- 
ple. He ought not to be compelled, as 
the President often is compelled, to shake 
hands with three or four or five thousand 
persons in a day. He ought not to be 
obliged to give a large part of his time to 
meeting persons from all parts of the 
country, who simply wish the pleasure of 
seeing the President and grasping his 
hand. This isa perfectly legitimate wish ; 
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but no American has a right to take the 
time which belongs to the Nation. Mr. 
Roosevelt is a man of exceptional vigor, 
and so is Mr. Taft; but it might very 
easily happen that statesmen like Alexan- 
der H. Stephens, of Georgia, or Samuel J. 
Tilden, of New York—men of great men- 
tal power but of limited physical strength— 
might be in the White House, and break 
under the physical strain which Mr. 
Roosevelt has survived and to which Mr. 


.Taft is exposed. It is absurd to delegate 


a large share of the government of. the 
country to a man and then consume his 
time and strength in exchanging brief 
civilities with a large part of the popula- 
tion of the country. The President would 
probably like to shake hands with every 
man, woman, and child in the United 
States ; but if he is to do any other work, 
his time must be guarded and his inter- 
course with the people restricted. No 
office-seeker ought to find access to the 
President. Nothing could be more ridic- 
ulous from the standpoint of rational gov- 
ernment than to allow the President, in 
the first days of entrance upon his duties, 
when he sorely needs time to familiar- 


ize himself with important questions and 
with the heavy work of the office, to be 
besieged by a horde of men intent upon 
having minor positions under the Govern- 


ment. In the most terrible days of the 
Civil War, when the most awful tragedies 
were being played on the battlefield, a 
ridiculous farce went on in the White 
House, where rows of office-seekers, bent 
on having petty positions, besieged the 
President night and.day. We have gone 
a long way toward relieving the country 
of this evil, but there is still a long way 
to go. We must reduce to a minimum 
the number of men in clerical and admin- 
istrative positions who go out because the 
Administration changes ; and applications 
for the positions that remain open ought 
to be referred in the first place to heads 


_ of departments, and only reach the Presi- 


dent in rare and exceptional cases. Neither 
sightseer nor office-seeker has any right 
of entrance to the President’s office while 
public affairs demand his attention. Every 
man who takes the President’s time with- 
out reasons important to the President is 
taking the time which belongs to the people 
of the country. 
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SOCIALISM 
I—WHERE WE CANNOT WORK WITH 
SOCIALISTS 


It is always difficult to discuss a ques- 
tion when it proves impossible to define 
the terms in which that question is to be 
discussed. Therefore there is not much 
to be gained by a discussion of Social- 
ism versus Individualism in the abstract. 
Neither absolute Individualism nor abso- 
lute Socialism would be compatible with 
civilization at all; and among the argu- 
ments of the extremists of either side 
the only unanswerable ones are those 
which show the absurdity of the position 
of the other. Not so much as the first 
step towards real civilization can be taken 
until there arises some development of the 
right of private property; that is, until 
men pass out of the stage of savage 
socialism in which the violent and the 
thriftless forcibly constitute themselves co- 
heirs with the industrious and the intelli- 
gent in what the labor of the latter pro- 
duces. But it is equally true that every 


step toward civilization is marked by a 
check on individualism. The ages that 


have passed have fettered the individualism 
which found expression in physical vio- 
lence, and we are now endeavoring to put 
shackles on that kind of individualism 
which finds expression in craft and greed. 
There is growth in all such matters. The 
individualism of the Tweed Ring type 
would have seemed both commonplace 
and meritorious to the Merovingian 
Franks, where it was not entirely beyond 
their comprehension ; and so in future 
ages, if the world progresses as we hope 
and believe it will progress, the standards 
of conduct which permit individuals to 
make money out of pestilential tenements 
or by the manipulation of stocks, or to 
refuse to share with their employees the 
dreadful burdens laid upon the latter by 
the. inevitable physical risks in a given 
business, will seem as amazing to our de- 
scendants as we now find the standards of 
a society which regarded Clovis and his 
immediate successors as pre-eminently fit 
for leadership. 

With those self-styled Socialists to 
whom “ Socialism” is merely a vaguely 
conceived catchword, and who use it to 
express their discontent with existing 
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wrongs and their purpose to correct them, 
there is not much need of discussion. So 
far as they make any proposals which are 
not foolish, and which tend towards bet- 
terment, we can act with them. But the 
real, logical, advanced Socialists, who 
teach their faith as both a creed and a 
party platform, may deceive to their ruin 
decent and well-meaning but short-sighted 
men; and there is need uf plain speaking 
in order accurately to show the trend of 
their teaching. 

The immorality and absurdity of the 
doctrines of Socialism as propounded by 
these advanced advocates are quite as 
great as those of the advocates, if such 
there be, of an unlimited individualism. 
As an academic matter there is more 
need of refutation of the creed of absolute 
Socialism than of the creed of absolute 
individualism ; for it happens that at the 
present time a greater number of vision- 
aries, both sinister and merely dreamy, 
believe in the former than in the latter. 
One difficulty in arguing with professed 
Socialists of the extreme, or indeed of the 
opportunist, type, however, is that those 
of them who are sincere almost invariably 
suffer from great looseness of thought ; 
for if they did not keep their faith nebu- 
lous, it would at once become abhorrent 
in the eyes of any upright and sensible 
man. The doctrinaire Socialists, the 
extremists, the men who represent the 
doctrine in its most advanced form, are, 
and must necessarily be, not only con- 
vinced opponents of private property, but 
also bitterly hostile to religion and moral- 
ity ; in short, they must be opposed to all 
those principles through which, and 
through which alone, even an imperfect 
civilization can be built up by slow ad- 
vances through the ages. 

Indeed, these thoroughgoing Socialists 
occupy, in relation to all morality, and 
especially to domestic morality, a position 
so revolting—and I choose my words 
carefully—that it is difficult even to dis- 
cuss it in a reputable paper. In America 
the leaders even of this type have usually 
been cautious about stating frankly that 
they proposed, to substitute free love for 
married and family life as we have it, 
although many of them do in a round- 
about way uphold this position. In places 
on the continent of Europe, however, they 
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are more straightforward, their attitude 
being that of one of the extreme French 
Socialist writers, M. Gabriel Deville, who 
announces that the Socialists intend to do 
away with both prostitution and marriage, 
which he regards as equally wicked—his 
method of doing away with prostitution 
being to make unchastity universal. Pro- 
fessor Carl Pearson, a leading English 
Socialist, states their position exactly: 
“The sex relation of the future will not 
be regarded as a union for the birth of 
children, but as the closest form of friend- 
ship between man and woman. It will 
be accompanied by no child bearing or 
rearing, or by this in a much more limited 
number than at present. With the sex 
relationship, so long as it does not result 
in children, we hold that the State in the 
future will in no wise interfere, but when 
it does result in children, then the State 
will have a right to interfere.” He then 
goes on to point out that in order to save 
the woman from “‘ economic dependence ” 
upon the father of her children, the chil- 
dren will be raised at the expense of the 
State; the usual plan being to have huge 
buildings like foundling asylums. 

Mr. Pearson is a scientific man who, in 
his own realm, is as worthy of serious 
heed as Mr. Flinders Petrie, whom I men- 
tion later, is in his realm; and the above 
quotation states in naked form just what 
logical scientific Socialism would really 
come to. Aside from its thoroughly re- 
pulsive quality, it ought not to be neces- 
sary to point out that the condition of 
affairs aimed at would in actual practice 
bring about the destruction of the race 
within, at most, a couple of generations ; 
and such destruction is heartily to be de- 
sired for any race of such infamous char- 
acter as to tolerate such a system. More- 
over, the ultra-Socialists of our own country 
have shown by their attitude towards offe 
of their leaders, Mr. Herron, that, so far as 
law and public sentiment will permit, they 
are now ready to try to realize the ideals 
set forth by Messrs. Deville and Pearson. 
As for Mr. Herron, I commend to those 
who desire to verify what I have said, the 
article in the Boston Congregationalist of 
June 15, 1901; and to those, by the way, 
who have not the time to hunt up all the 
original authorities, I would commend a 
book called “Socialism; the Nation of 
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Fatherless Children,” a book dedicated to 
the American Federation of Labor. The 
chapters on Free Love, Homeless Chil- 
dren, and Two Socialist Leaders are espe- 
cially worth reading by any one who is for 
the moment confused by the statements 
of certain Socialist leaders to the effect 
that advanced Socialism does not contem- 
plate an attack upon marriage and the 
family. 

These same Socialist leaders, with a 
curious effrontery, at times deny that the 
exponents of ‘scientific Socialism” as- 
sume a position as regards industry which 
in condensed form may be stated as, that 
each man is to do what work he can, or, 
in other words, chooses, and in return is 
to take out from the common fund what- 
ever he needs; or, what amounts to the 
same thing, that each man shall have 
equal remuneration with every other man, 
no matter what work is done. If they 
will turn to a little book recently written 
in England called “The Case Against 
Soci they will find by looking at, 
say, p 229 and 300, or indeed almost 
at random through the book, quotations 
from recognized Socialist leaders taking 
exactly this position; indeed, it is the 
position generally taken—though it is 
often opposed or qualified, for Socialist 
leaders usually think confusedly, and often 
occupy inconsistent positions. Mrs. Bes- 
ant, for instance, putting it pithily, says 
that we must come to the “equal re- 
muneration of all workers ;”’ and one of 
her colleagues, that “the whole of our 
creed is that industry shall be carried on, 
not for the profit of those engaged in it, 
whether masters or men, but for the 
benefit of the community. . . . It is not 
for the miners, bootmakers, or shop 
assistants as such that we Socialists claim 
the profits of industry, but for the citi- 
zen.” In our own country, in “ Socialism 
Made Plain,” a book officially circulated 
by the Milwaukee division of the Socialist 
party, the statement is explicit: ‘“‘ Under 
the labor time-check medium of exchange 
proposed by Socialists, any laborer could 
exchange the wealth he produced in any 
given number of hours for the wealth 
produced by any other laborer in the 
same number of hours.” It is unneces- 
sary to point out that the pleasing idea 
of these writers could be realized only if 
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the State undertook the duty of task- 
master, for otherwise it is not conceivable 
that anybody whose work would be worth 
anything would work at all under such 
conditions. Under this type of Social- 
ism, therefore, or communism, the gov- 
ernment would have to be the most dras- 
tic possible despotism; a despotism so 
drastic that its realization would only be 
an ideal. Of course in practice such a 
system could not work at all; and inci- 
dentally the mere attempt to realize it 
would necessarily be accompanied by a 
corruption so gross that the blackest spot 
of corruption in any existing form of city 
government would seem bright by com- 
parison. 

In other words, on the social and do- 
mestic side doctrinaire Socialism would 
replace the family and home life by a glo- 
rified State free-lunch counter and State 
foundling asylum, deliberately enthroning 
self-indulgence as the ideal, with, on its 
darker side,-the absolute abandonment of 
all morality as between man and woman ; 
while in place of what Socialists are pleased 
to call “wage slavery” there would be 
created a system which would necessitate 
either the prompt dying out of the com- 
munity through sheer starvation, or an 
iron despotism over all workers, compared 
to which any slave system of the past 
would seem beneficent, because less 
utterly hopeless. 

“* Advanced ” Socialist leaders are fond 
of declaiming against patriotism, of an- 
nouncing their movement as international, 
and of claiming to treat all men alike ; but 
on thig point, as on all others, their system 
would not stand for one moment the test 
of actual experiment. If the leaders of the 
Socialist party in America should to-day 
endeavor to force their followers to admit 
all negroes and. Chinamen to a real equality, 
their party would promptly disband, and, 
rather than submit to such putting into 
effect of their avowed purpose, would, as 
a literal fact, follow any capitalistic organi- 
zation as an alternative. 

It is not accident that makes thorough- 
going and radical Socialists adopt the prin- 
ciples of free love as a necessary sequence 
to insisting that no man shall have the 
right to what he earns. When Socialism 


of this really advanced and logical ‘type is 
tried as it was in France in 1792, and 
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again under the Commune in 1871, it is 
inevitable that the movement, ushered in 
with every kind of high-sounding phrase, 
should rapidly spread so as to include, not 
merely the forcible acquisition of the 
property of others, but every conceivable . 
form of monetary corruption, immorality, 
licentiousness, and murderous violence. 
In theory, distinctions can be drawn 
between this kind of Socialism and anarchy 
and nihilism ; but in practice, as in 1871, 
the apostles of all three act together; and 
if the doctrines of any of them could be 
applied universally, all the troubles of 
society would indeed cease, because society 
itself would cease. The poor and the help- 
less, especially women and children, would 
be the first to die out, and the few sur- 
vivors would go back to the condition of 
skin-clad savages, so that the whole pain- 
ful and laborious work of social develop- 
ment would have to begin over again. 
Of course, long before such an event 
really happened the Socialistic régime 
would have been overturned, and in the 
reaction men would welcome any kind of 
one-man tyranny that was compatible with 
the existence of civilization. 

So much for the academic~Side of un- 
adulterated, or, as its advocates style it, 
“ advanced scientific ” Socialism. Its rep- 
resentatives in this country who have 
practically striven to act up to their ex- 
treme doctrines, and have achieved leader- 
ship in any one of the branches of the 
Socialist party, especially the parlor Social- - 
ists and the like, be they lay or clerical, 
deserve scant consideration at the hands 
of honest and clean-living men and women. 
What their movement leads to may be 
gathered from the fact that in the last 
Presidential election they nominated and 
voted for a man who earns his livelihood 
as the editor of a paper which not merely 
practices every form of malignant and 
brutal slander, but condones and encour- 
ages every form of brutal wrong-doing, 
so long as either the slander or the vio- 
lence is supposed to be at the expense of 
a man who owns something, wholly with- 
out regard to whether that man is himself 
a scoundrel, or a wise, kind, and helpful 
member of the community. As for the 
so-called Christian Socialists who asso- 
ciate themselves with this movement, they 
either are or ought to be aware of the 
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‘pornographic literature, the pornographic 
propaganda, which make up one side of 
the movement ; a pornographic side which 
is entirely proper in a movement that in 
this country accepts as one of its heads a 
man whose domestic immorality has been 
so open and flagrant as to merit the epi- 
thet of shameless. That criminal non- 
sense should be listened to eagerly by some 
men bowed down by the cruel condition 
of much of modern toil is not strange ; but 
that men who pretend to speak with cul- 
ture of mind and authority to teach, men 
who are or have been preachers of the 
Gospel or professors in universities, should 
affiliate themselves with the preachers of 
criminal nonsense is a sign of either grave 
mental or moral shortcoming. 

I wish it to be remembered that I speak 
from the standpoint of, and on behalf of, 
the wage-worker and the tiller of the soil. 
These are the two men whose welfare I 
have ever before me, and for their sakes I 
would do anything, except anything that is 
wrong; and it is because I believe that 
teaching them doctrine like that which I 
have stigmatized represents the most cruel 
wrong in the long run, both to wage- 
worker and to earth-tiller, that I reprobate 
and denounce such conduct. 

We need have but scant patierce with 
those who assert that modern conditions 
are all that they should be, or that they 
cannot be improved. The wildest or most 
vicious of Socialistic writers could preach 
no more foolish doctrine than that con- 
tained in such ardent defenses of uncon- 
trolled capitalism and individualism as 
Mr. Flinders Petrie’s “Janus,” a book 
which is absurd, but which, because of 
this very fact, is not mischievous, for it 
can arouse no other emotion than the 
very earnest desire that this particular 
archzological shoemaker should stick to 
his early-Egyptian last. There are dread- 
ful woes in modern life, dreadful suffer- 
ing among some of those who toil, brutal 
wrong-doing among some of those who 
make colossal fortunes by exploiting the 
toilers. It is the duty of every honest 
and upright man, of every man who holds 
within his breast the capacity for righteous 
indignation, to recognize these wrongs, and 
to strive with all his might to bring about 
a better condition of things. But he will 
never bring about this better condition by 
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misstating facts and advocating remedies 
which are not merely false, but fatal. 
Take, for instance, the doctrine of the 
extreme Socialists, that all wealth is pro- 
duced by manual workers, that the entire 
product of labor should be handed over 
every day to the laborer, that wealth is 
criminal in itself. Of course wealth is no 
more criminal than labor. Human society 
could not exist without both; and if all 
wealth were abolished this week, the 
majority of laborers would starve next 
week. As for the statement that all wealth 
is produced by manual workers, in order 
to appreciate its folly it is merely neces- 
sary for any man to look at what is 
happening right around him, in the next 
street, or the next village. Here in the 
city where The Outlook is edited, on 
Broadway between Ninth and Tenth 
Streets, is a huge dry goods store. The 
business was originally started, and the 
block of which I am speaking was built 
for the purpose, by an able New York 
merchant. It prospered. He and those 
who invested under him made a good deal 
of money. Their employees did well. 
Then he died, and certain other people 
took possession of it and tried to run the 
business. The manual labor was the 
same, the good-will was the same, the 
physical conditions were the same; but 
the guiding intelligence at the top had 
changed. The business was run at a loss. 
It would surely have had to shut, and 
all the employees, clerks, laborers, every- 
body turned adrift, to infinite suffer- 
ing, if it had not again changed hands 
and another business man of capacity 
taken charge. The business was the same 
as before, the physical conditions were 
the same, the good-will the same, the 
manual labor the same, but the guiding 
intelligence had changed, and now every- 
thing once more prospered, and prospered 
as had never been the case before. With 
such an instance before our very eyes, with 
such proof of what every business proves, 
namely, the vast importance of the part 
played by the guiding intelligence in busi- 
ness, as in war, in invention, in arf, in 
science, in every imaginable pursuit, it is 
really difficult to show patience when asked 
to discuss such a proposition as that all 
wealth is produced solely by the work of 
manual workers, and that the entire prod- 
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uct should be handed over to them. Of 
course, if any such theory were really 
acted upon, there would soon be no prod- 
uct. to be handed over to the manual 
laborers, and they would die of starva- 
tion. A great industry could no more be 
managed by a mass-meeting of manual 
aborers than a battle could be won in 
such fashion, than a painters’ union could 
paint a Rembrandt, or a_ typographical 
union write one of Shakespeare’s plays. 
The fact is that this kind of Socialism 
represents an effort to enthrone privilege 
in its crudest form. Much of what we 
are fighting against in modern civiliza- 
tion is privilege. ° We fight against priv- 
ilege when it takes the form of a franchise 
to a street railway company to enjoy the 
use of the streets of a great city without 
paying an adequate return; when it takes 
the form of a great business combination 
which grows rich by rebates which are de- 
nied to other shippers; when it takes the 
form of a stock-gambling operation which 
results in the watering of railway securi- 
ties so that certain inside men get an 
enormous profit out of a swindlé on the 
public. All these represent various forms 
of illegal, or, if not illegal, 
social, privilege. But there can be no 
greater abuse, no greater example of cor- 
rupt and destructive privilege, than that 
advocated by those who say that each man 
should put into a common store what he 
can and take out what he needs. This is 
merely another way of saying that the 
thriftless and the vicious, who could or 
would put in but little, should be entitled 
to take out the earnings of the intelligent, 
the foresighted, and the industrious. Such 
a proposition is morally base. ‘To choose 
to live by theft or by charity means in 
each case degradation, a rapid lowering 
of self-respect and self-reliance. The 
worst wrongs that capitalism can commit 
upon labor would sink into insignificance 
when compared with the hideous wrong 
done by those who would degrade labor 
by sapping the foundations of self-respect 
and self-reliance. The Rontan mob, living 
on the bread given them by the State and 
clamoring for excitement and amusement 
to be purveyed by the State, represent for 
all time the very nadir to which a free and 
self-respecting population of workers can 
sink if they grow habitually to rely upon 
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others, and especially upon the State, 
either to furnish them charity, or to permit 
them to plunder, as a means of livelihood: 

In short, it is simply common sense to 
recognize that there is the widest inequality 
of service, and that therefore there must 
be an equally wide inequality of reward, 
if our society is to rest upon the basis of 
justice and wisdom. Service is the true 
test by which a man’s worth should be 
judged. We are against privilege in any 
form: privilege to the capitalist who ex- 
ploits the poor man, and privilege to the 
shiftless or vicious poor man who would 
rob his thrifty brother of what he has 
earned. Certain exceedingly valuable 
forms of service are rendered wholly with- 
out capital. On the other hand, there are 
exceedingly valuable forms of service 
which can be rendered only by means of 
great accumulations of capital, and not to 
recognize this fact would be to deprive 
our whole people of one of the great 
agencies for their betterment. The test 
of a man’s worth to the community is the 
service he renders to it, and we cannot 
afford to make this test by material con- 
siderations alone. One of the main vices 
of the Socialism which was propounded by 
Proudhors Lassalle, and Marx, and which 
is preached by their disciples and imitators, 
is that it is blind to everything except 
the merely material side of life. It is not 
only indifferent, but at bottom hostile, to the 
intellectua® the religious, the domestic and 
moral life; it is a form of communism 
with no moral foundation, but essentially 
based on the immediate annihilation of 
personal ownership of capital, and, in 
the near future, the annihilation of the 
family, and ultimately the annihilation of 
civilization. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
8 


THE REAL AMERICAN 


It has been dawning on the Old World 
for the past two decades as a great new 
truth that the American is not so black 
as he has been painted. Our good friends 
over the sea have made the discovery that 
there is not one but many Americans; 
that, as one German differs from another 
in point of breeding, education, and 
manners, and as there are divers English- . 
men representing the best and the worst, so 
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there are different kinds of Americans ; 
and that the noisy gentleman who goes 
through Europe shouting at the top of his 
voice, waving the American flag, and 
making himself generally an energetic and 
vociferous nuisance, is by no means the 
only kind of American. They have even 
discovered that the newly rich German, 
who invades Italy in hordes, having re- 
cently acquired wealth, is more obnoxious 
than the American of the same type ; and 
Americans, who are more sensitive about 
the conduct of their countrymen abroad 
than the people of any other nation, have 
also discovered that their vulgarians are on 
the whole preferable to French, German, or 
English vulgarians in that they are cleaner 
physically and much more kindly and 
obliging. In the matter of good manners 
no nation has a monopoly. The world’s 
capital of courtesy is fairly well divided ; 
and our friends across the sea are begin- 
ning to recognize the fact that we have 
our share of it. 

The interchange of professors at the 
different universities is valuable among 
other things, not only because it is a fair 
commerce of the latest knowledge, but 
because it interprets the different races by 
means of interesting persons. The Ameri- 
can professors who go abroad not only 
explain American society, institutions, and 
literature, but represent in their persons 
the American character, and offer tangible 
proof that the man of culture is not un- 
known in the democratic society of the 
New World. In Paris, Professor Wen- 
dell and Professor Baker have presented 
various aspects of American life and litera- 
ture to cultivated Parisian audiences ; and 
Dr. van Dyke has been crowding the 
Amphithéatre Richelieu at the Sorbonne all 
winter with a host of people eager to hear 
his interpretation of the American spirit. 
In Berlin, Professor Schofield, President 
Hadley, Dr. Felix Adler, and other Ameri- 
can scholars have been treating American 
themes in a way that has helped the Ger- 
mans to comprehend what America means 
and what she is trying to do. They have 
heard a great deal about railways, crops, 
and sky-scrapers on the other side of the 
sea; the American professers who go 
over are bringing into clear view the man 
behind all these great activities, and 
emphasizing the fact that he has other 


activities and aims as well. Early last 
autumn President Nicholas Murray Butler 
delivered three lectures before the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen, which have now 
been printed in book form, and deserve 
wide reading because they disentangle the 
American from the confusion of his occupa- 
tions and present him in perspective ; not 


as the newspapers report him from day to 


day at short range, but as a thoughtful 
American scholar, acquainted at first hand 
with the conditions of society at all parts 
of the continent, sees him. Such an in- 
terpretation is not only of great value to 
foreigners, but to many cultivated Ameri- 
cans who have, as a matter of fact, very 
little knowledge of the real America or of 
the real Americans ; who are so confused 
by the reports of misdoing which appear 
in every newspaper, and so perplexed by 
the hum and roar of industry on the con- 
tinent, that they rarely get a glimpse of 
the spiritual, the intellectual, or the ideal- 
istic American. 

In “The American as He Is ” (Mac- 
millan) Dr. Butler makes the interesting 
suggestion that no philosophy of life has 
been so influential in this country as that 
of John Calvin, and that ‘this influence 
explains much of the narrowness and lack 
of sympathy with other customs and views 
of life which obtain among Americans, 
and also something of the determination 
and energy of the American temperament. 
Devotion to duty for its own sake, and a 
resolute determination to persevere to the 
end in any undertaking, are, according to 
Dr. Butler’s view, American applications 
of Calvinism ; and he makes bold to say 
that the ideal has always influenced the 
American more than the material, though 
the American shows genuine satisfaction 
when a material reward comes with the 
ideal. The suggestion that a theological 
thinker has been one of the most influen- 
tial forces in American civilization must 
have brought an element of surprise to 
the foreign audience who heard it. It 
will certainly surprise those Americans 
who have come to believe with Renan 
that American influence in the werld is 
the swan-song of the older civilization of 
culture and refinement. Dr. Butler be- 
lieves that America has furnished the 
world ten men who may be regarded as 
intelligences of the highest rank—Edwards, 
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Franklin, Washington, Hamilton, Jeffer- 
son, Marshall, Webster, Lincoin, Emerson, 
and Willard Gibbs, the emiment mathe- 
matician and physicist, known in every 
part of the world among men of his own 
profession, but with very little general 
reputation. And Dr. Butler thinks that 
perhaps two other names should be added 
to the list—Parkman, the historian, and 
Whitney, the philologist. It will be re- 
membered that when the University of 
Bologna celebrated its eight hundredth 
anniversary many years ago, Whitney was 
one of the four Americans who received 
honorary degrees. To this list other addi- 
tions might be made: among them Dr. 
Bushnell, a great and fruitful thinker. 

Dr. Butler’s estimate of the American 
contribution to the fine arts is too modest ; 
for it may now be said, without exaggera- 
tion, that in sculpture, architecture, and 
painting Americans are in the first rank 
among contemporary workers. The work 
of Saint-Gaudens, Macmonnies, Barnard, 
French, Herbert Adams, to select only a 
few among a large group of sculptors, 
measures well up to the best achievements 
in this field abroad. In painting, Sargent, 
La Farge, Abbey, Alexander, Chase, 
Tryon, may stand in a group of names 
known on both sides of the Atlantic; 
while the work of many other Americans, 
like Abbott Thayer and Henry Oliver 
Walker, entitles them to rank with im- 
portant painters abroad. Those who 
have had an opportunity of seeing 
large exhibitions of modern painting in 
Italy, France, Germany, or England are 
agreed that the American painting of the 
day does not suffer by comparison ; that 
it shows a greater freshness of feeling, 
freer ideas of life, and a remarkable gain 
in technique. As much may be said of 
architecture. In spite of the many unin- 
teresting or ugly buildings which have 
been lately erected in various parts of the 
country, it remains trye that, compared 
with the eccentricities of architectiire in 
Germany and France, or with some of 
the recent structural designs in England, 
the best domestic architecture in America 
and much of the recent public architecture 
show a sounder taste, a deeper feeling 
for beauty, and a finer adaptation to en- 
vironment and background. Such build- 
ings as the Hétel de Ville at Tours and the 
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Gare d’Orléans in Paris have great dignity 
and beauty, but reflect a taste for over- 
elaboration from which most of our recent 
buildings are free; while many newer 
buildings in Germany, both domestic and 
public, are crude attempts at originality. 
Not a few of the orchestral leaders who 
have come to this country have found here 
an interest in music as general as that which 
they have left behind them in the older 
art capitals of Europe; and it is undoubt- 
edly true that popular musical education 
in this country has made extraordinary 
progress during the last decade. Mac- 
Dowell’s reputation as a composer is 
secure on both sides of the ocean. Al- 
though not a creative artist on a great 
scale, there is in his work an originality 
and distinction which entitle him to be 
ranked as a “little master ;” and there 
are other composers, like Parker, Chad- 
wick, Whiting, Mason, Van der Stucken, 
Harry Rowe Shelley, de Koven, Goldmark, 
whose achievements are considerable, and 
who are making Americans recognize the 
possibilities of a real musical movement 
in this country. The hospitality of the 
American universities to the new scientific 
movements, the increasing co-operation of 
the Government with scientific action in 
many departments, the interest in philoso- 
phy at a number of American universities 
and the strength of the philosophical 
faculties, the vast endowment for research 
as well as for education, so far unparal- 
leled in the history of civilization, are 
attracting wide attention in Europe as 
indications of an energy of intellectual life 
heretofore unsuspected; to which may 
be added the remarkable growth of art 
collections in many parts of the country, 
the growing interest in the endowment of 
art, and the building of beautiful struc- 
tures to house collections both private 
and public. The eagerness to secure the 
best architecture and the best sculpture 
for public buildings is notable in many 
parts of the West. The scheme for 
beautifying Washington, and making the 
National capital an ideal city, is gaining 
support from the whole country. All these 
things register the real growth of civiliza- 
tion in America. It is fortunate that they 
are being presented by capable interpret- 
ers abroad. They ought not to be over: 
looked by Americans-at home. There is 
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ample ground for criticism regarding 
present conditions and the immediate out- 
look; but he must be a dull man in 
feeling and imagination who does not 
recognize the force of the rising tide of 
vitality in this country, and who is blind 
to the eager seeking for better things 
among a large class of Americans. 


THE HOUSE INSURGENTS 


During the past few years The Outlook 
has frequently expressed the. opinion that 
in order to have efficient and representa- 
tive legislation in Congress the parliamen- 
tary procedure of the House must be 
radically reformed. For this reason we 
are in hearty sympathy with the general 
plan of the so-called insurgents in the 
House. In The Outlook for March 6 
this plan was outlined. It is, briefly 
stated, to take from the Speaker the 
power of appointing the Committees on 
which the whole legislation of the House 
depends, and vest it in a Rules Committee 
to be elected by the House. This Com- 


mittee should be large enough to repre- 
sent the various sections of the country 


and the various groups of opinions in the 
dominant party. The object of this 
change is evident: it is to deprive the 
Speaker of the autocratic power which he 
now possesses; a power that not only 
enables him to advance any legislation 
which he favors and absolutely to throttle 
any which he disapproves, but that 
also makes it possible for him, with his 
appointing power, to destroy, or at least 
greatly to hazard, the political fortunes 
of any member who ventures to oppose 
his will. At the present writing the acute 
discussion in Congress seems to be, not 
whether the reform thus outlined should 
be undertaken, but whether it should be 
undertaken at the present special session 
or postponed until the regular session of 
Congress next winter. It is reported that 
President Taft is of the opinion that to 
undertake such a reorganization of the 
House at this time would jeopardize the 
proper and effective discussion of the 
tariff. Very possibly this is true. The 
particular function of the special session 
of Congress is to reform the tariff, not 
the House. This may be a sufficient 
reason why this much-needed reform 
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should wait for the more convenient sea- 
son. But it ought not to be so disposed 
of as to forestall its being taken up with- 
out prejudice when the House is con- 
vened in general session. In our judg- 
ment, transforming the House from an 
autocratic to a democratic organization is 
more important than any revision of the 
tariff, though it may not be more zmmedi- 
ately important. There has been an at- 
tempt in some of the daily newspapers to 
make The Outlook’s advocacy of the cause 
of the insurgents and Mr. Taft’s supposed 
position the basis of reports that Mr. 
Taft and Mr. Roosevelt are out of sym- 
pathy. There is absolutely no ground for 
such reports. There is no process of law 
by which some newspapers can be prevent- 
ed from exercising their powers of imagi- 
nation in inventing fairy tales rather than 
their powers of investigation in ascertaining 
facts ; but their readers should be on their 
guard against accepting as history fiction 
which is not founded on any basis of fact. 
Whatever Mr. Roosevelt’s personal judg- 
ment on the wisdom of introducing the 
proposed reform at the present session may 
be, whatever the plan of reorganization 
he would like to see eventually adopted, 
he is in no sense responsible for the posi- 
tion on this subject not only taken by The 
Outlook before he became officially con- 
nected with it, but urged in its essential 
principles by us very far back. This is 
perhaps a proper place to restate the fact 
that Mr. Roosevelt, although The Outlook 
will have the benefit of his consultation 
and advice on all public questions, is to 
be held responsible only for the opinions 
which he expresses in its columns over his 
own signature. 


LENTEN MEDITATIONS 
PILATE WASHING HIMSELF 


Of all men in history, one alone is men- 
tioned daily throughout Christendom by 
thousands upon thousands as they recite 
their faith in their Lord and Master. It 
is not the name of a saint or apostle that 
these thousands recall. It is the name of 
a skeptical, superstitious, ambitious Roman 
official. In cathedral, in meeting-house, 
in private room, in the open air, from the 
mouths of priests and parsons, choirs and 
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great corgregations, the strong and the 
sick, has been sounding through these 
ages, ‘Suffered under Pontius Pilate.” 
What an immortality! Could any fancy 
more grotesque have flashed into the brain 
of that soldier than the notion that his 
memory would be thus embalmed? He 
never doubted that he was disposing of a 
wretched Galilean; but what he thought 
to be certain was really a mere figment of 
his imagination. The fact was that he 
was disposing of himself. 

Pilate was a man of his time and race. 
He was up to date. The successful 
Romans of his time believed in things ; he 
believed in things. The successful Ro- 
mans of his time despised principles ; he 
despised principles. They sacrificed any- 
body who stood in their way; so did he. 
They were not wantonly cruel; neither 
was he. But when they had an end of 
their own to serve, they were heartless ; 
and he had shown himself heartless by 
butchering people to keep them from 
disturbing him. They had no religion, 
except that symbolized by the em- 
peror—the religion of power; ht had no 
other religion himself. They were often 


guided, however, by signs and portents ; 
and in this, too, he followed the fashion. 
It was before this sort of man that the 
Nazarene was presented as an unpleasant 
problem. Like other men of his class, 
Pilate had indulgent contempt for any 
power that could not be measured by 


talents or cohorts. A King without a 
treasury or an army he thought harmless. 
Let him be King of the Jews, if he will, 
was Pilate’s verdict ; I find no fault in him. 
But Pilate could not get rid of his prob- 
lem by simply igrioring it. This King of 
the Jews had become the center of a 
tumult. Then Pilate tried compromise. 
He had no faith in this sort of Jewish 
idealism, because he did not understand 
it; but just because he did not under- 
stand it he was somewhat afraid of 
it. This angry dispute over the alleged 
claim of a man that he was Son of God 
filled his soul with fear. When, how- 
ever, Pilate tried compromise, he found 
that it failed. So this indulgent material- 
ist, this superstitious skeptic, this forcible 
man of weak will, gave his orders and 
then washed his hands. 

Something more about Pilate than his 
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name survives in this twentieth century. It 
is Pontius Pilate who measures the worth 
of a man by the millions of dollars; who 
demands of industry only that it produce 
wealth for reinvestment; who smiles in- 
dulgently at the suggestion of the Golden 
Rule in business; who is willing to let 
others live when they are not troublesome, 
but clubs them to industrial death if they 
menace his power; who determines his 
speculations according to the number of 
letters in a name; who shrugs his 
shoulders at the mention of child labor ; 
who bribes the press and the public official 
to further his private business ; who laughs 
at reformers until they become effectual, 
and then denounces them for stirring up 
a tumult and spoiling business ; who gives 
his orders to his subordinates to lie and 
cheat and then washes his hands. Every- 
body who enters the struggle on behalf of 
the underpaid workman brutalized by long 
hours, on behalf of the child in the mine 
and factory, on behalf of the plague- 
stricken dweller in the tenement, on be- 
half of the unprotected worker in the 
midst of machinery, is making himself a 
king against Czesar; and he knows that 
he must take the consequences ; for every 
one that withstands that power must suffer 
under Pontius Pilate. 

With the skeptical, superstitious, toler- 
ant, compromising, vindictive, irrespon- 
sible spirit of materialism argument is use- 
less. With that spirit the spirit of service 
has no common language. It is recorded 
that when Pilate asked, ‘Whence art 
thou ?” Jesus gave him no answer. 


2) 
A SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITION 


I am about to go to Afrita as the head of 
the Sniithsonian expedition. It is ascien- 
tific expedition. We shall collect birds and 
mammals for the National Museum at 
Washington, and nothing will be shot un- 
less for food, or for preservation as a 
specimen, or unless, of course, the animal 
is of a noxious kind. There will be no 
wanton destruction whatever. 

I very earnestly hope that no represent- 
ative of any newspaper or magazine will 
try to accompany me or to interview me 
during any portion of my trp. Until I 
actually get to the wilderness my trip will 
be precisely like any other conventional 
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trip on a steamboat or railway. It will 
afford nothing to write about, and will 
afford no excuse or warrant for any one 
sending to any newspaper a line in ref- 
erence thereto. After I reach the wilder- 
ness of course no one outside of my own 
party will be with me, and if any one pre- 
tends to be with me or pretends to write 
as to what I do, his statements should be 
accepted as on their face not merely false 
but ludicrous. Any statement purporting 
to have been made by me, or attributed 
to me, which may be sent to newspapers 
should be accepted as certainly false and 
as calling for no denial from me. 
as possible I shall avoid seeing any rep- 
resentative of the press, and shall not 
knowingly have any conversation on any 
subject whatever with any representative 
of the press beyond exchanging the ordi- 
nary Civilities or courtesies. I am a private 
citizen, and I am entitled to enjoy the 
privacy that should be the private citizen’s 
right. My trip will have no public bear- 
ing of any kind or description. It is 
undertaken for the National Museum at 
Washington, and is simply a collecting trip 
for the Museum. It will be extremely 


distasteful to me and of no possible benefit 
to ary human being to try to report or 
exploit the trip, or to send any one with 
me, or to have any one try to meet me 
or see me with a view to such reporting 


or exploitation. Let me repeat that while 
I am on steamer or railway there will be 
nothing whatever to report; that when I 
jeave the railway for the wilderness no 
persons will have any knowledge which 
will enable them to report anything, and 
that any report is to be accepted as pre- 
sumably false. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


PUBLIC OPINION 


The article “America Sober” in 
The Outlook of February 20 holds 
up Dr. Miinsterberg to ridicule ; yet, for all 
of that, there are facts indicating that the 
great psychologist is not altogether in the 
wrong. The career of Mrs. Nation had the 
look of “hysteria” and of “criminal explo- 
sion of mind.” When, under her influence, 
a company of college students and citizens 
rose before dawn and, arming themselves 
with axes and hatchets, proceeded, at the risk 
of life and limb, to demolish the “ joints ” of 
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a town, such action was hysterical and law- 
less. This was not a solitary instance of the 
kind ; in a number of towns such raids took 
place. The attack on Vice-President Fair- 
banks for a supposed departure from total 
abstinence at his own table was, to say the 
least, hasty and ill-advised; and hasty and 
ill-advised action is characteristic of “hys- 
teria.” The concerted and sensational attack 
on Speaker Cannon for obstructing legisla- 
tion as to the Littlefield Bill was not sus- 
tained by the testimony later brought forth; 
and hence the attack was made without due 
deliberation and proper investigation of the 
facts in the case. 

These few typical instances, recalled on 
the spur of the moment, are cited, notin dis- 
approval of temperance, or even of total 
abstinence and prohibition, but in love of fair 
play, due to every man whatever may be his 
views. Moreover, temperance, like any 
other good cause, must depend for its 
progress upon entire fairness, and the lack 
of that at any point, whether to colleague 
or opponent, will only prove an obstacle in 
the way of temperance. I. A. W. 

Lebanon, Illinois. 


Judging from reports 
printed in the news- 
papers, the United 
States District Court, through Judge An- 
derson,*has recently made a very remarkable 
and, from the standpoint of one who has 
had considerable freight business, a most 
peculiar decision in the case of the United 
States vs. Standard Oil over alleged re- 
bates on shipments of oil from Whiting, Illi- 
nois, to East St. Louis. The Government’s 
representatives have contended that each 
separate shipment constituted an offense 
subject to the penalty. The Court has just 
decided that the Government shall proceed 
with the case on the basis of there being 
only thirty-six shipments, instead of the five 
hundred, approximately, which the Govern- 
ment claimed—that being the number of 
separate consignments, I believe. ‘The Court 
decided that thirty-six represented the num- 
ber of shipments because that was the 
number of settlements for shipment which 
the Standard Oil made the railway. In case 
the facts are as here stated, this decision of 
the Court, if upheld—namely, that a settle- 
ment for shipment, rather than any other 
division, such as carload, package, etc., 
constitutes a shipment—will lead to a very 
curious condition in the consideration of 
rebate cases. For it would necessarily fol- 
low, under present conditions of freight 
management, that a large shipper would 
receive preferential treatment by the law 
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over a small shipper for the same offense. 
We have only to examine the way the freight 
business is handled to see the truth of this. 

Ordinarily settlement for a shipment is 
demanded before that shipment is unloaded. 
For any one having any volume of freight 
this would, of course, be too tedious a 
process. So certain shippers or receivers, 
where the amount of freight is medium, 
make settlement once a day for all shipments 
of that day. Then there is another class, 
having a larger amount of freight, who make 
settlement for all shipments during a period 
of from three days with some to a week with 
others, at the end of that period. Then 
there is the class of the largest shippers, 
who make settlement only once a month. 
This is the longest period that I know of as 
actually in use now. Thus ina rebate case, 
on the basis that a settlement for shipment 
was called a shipment, a small shipper, for a 
very*small number of shipments, would be 
fined more than the large shipper for ship- 
ments many times greater, provided only 
that they were kept within the limits of a 
few periods. It hardly seems to me that 
any one could defend such a method. 

The point might be raised that the large 
shipper could in certain cases enter as one 
consignment all the freight for a certain 
point, to cover the whole period (this could 
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only occur in the case of some staple com- 
modity where the amount to be shipped is 
known in advance), thus claiming it to be 
one shipment. But I know it to be the case 
that in receiving freight each car-load or 
partial car-load is considered by the railways 
to be a shipment. A typical caseof this can 


be cited. In considering a shipment of 
stone, where often ten car-loads were sent to 
the same place in a day, the railway was 
always careful to handle each car-load asa 
separate shipment, computing the charges 
for each car as a separate item. And it is 
only natural that the railways do consider 
the car or partial car as the shipment, for if 
this were not done the question of car serv- 
ice charges would become too complex to be 
determined. (By car service charges I mean 


demurrage.) READER, 
Saginaw, Michigan. 


The question raised 

Ae SR ae a” Core 
INDIAN ADMINISTRATION Leupp in his article 
under this title in 

The Outlook of January 30 is of fundamental 
importance. The Indian Rights Association 
has undertaken to test the validity of his 
conclusion as to the relation of an executive 
agent to the law by an appeal to the courts ; 
but it is eminently desirable that the public, 
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who read the Commissioner’s vehement ex- 
planation, should know the issues involved. 
They are much larger than the question 
whether the Commissioner was misrepre- 
sented by those who quoted his own words, 
“law or no law,” as the keynote of his 
remarks about the Navajo Indians. 

It is the deepest source of our controversy 
with the Commissioner that on his statement 
at Mohonk and in his treatment of the 
Navajo Indians he shows an inadequate 
sense of the value of law as a means of 
securing the public weal. He ignores the 
courts. His theory is that the public safety 
is to take precedence of the public safe- 
guards. This mistake lay at the bottom of 
the worst excesses of the French Revolution. 
To quote Lord Morley : 

Couthon laid the theoretic basis [of the infamous 
law of 22d Prairial] in a fallacy that must always be 
full of seduction to shallow persons in authority: 
“He who would subordinate the public safety to the 
inventions of jurisconsults and to the formulas of the 
courts is either an imbecile or ascoundrel.” As if the 
public safety could mean anything but the safety of 
the public. ‘“ All becomes legitimate and even vir- 
tuous,” Helvetius had written, “on behalf of the public 
safety;” but Rousseau was wiser in his marginal 
note, ‘“‘ The Public Safety is nothing unless the indi- 
vidual enjoys security.” 

Have we not an example of Couthon’s 
fallacy in the Commissioner’s article in The 
Outlook, when he writes: “The mere tech- 
nical definition of the rights of any person 
under the law is always subordinate to the 
question of the social order”? What better 
way is there of teaching an Indian the great- 
ness of the law than by showing that it can 
save as well as punish? Howcan the social 
order be better preserved than in the exalta- 
tion of the law? By-a-lille and Polly with 
their companions in prison for sixteen 
months, knotting on a cord the days of their 
imprisonment at the discretion of a distant 
Commissioner, will hardly agree that the 
right to liberty or a fair trial comes under 
the head of a “ mere technical definition.” 

In spite of the warnings of the Commis- 
sioner of possible evils in consequence of 
the liberation of these men, the Indian Rights 
Association has applied for a writ of habeas 
corpus. The court of first instance has 
denied the application, but the denial was 
anticipated. Nevertheless, something has 
been accomplished, since six of the prisoners 
have since been released. An appeal has 
since been taken in behalf of the other two, 
and the friends of order and liberty will not 
rest until, if necessary, the Supreme Court of 
the United States has decided whether or 
not Indians are persons within the meaning 
of the article of the Constitution that declares 
that no person (except certain classes in 
which Indians are not included) shall be 
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deprived of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law. Of one thing we may 
be absolutely certain, and that is that the 
greatest tribunal in the world, as Bryce has 
taught us to call it, will give no countenance 
to the doctrine, so fruitful of tyranny and 
injustice, that the law can be safely ignored 
if in the judgment of an official its restraints 
stand in the way of public welfare. 
CARL E. GRAMMER, 
President of the Indian Rights Association. 


The writer happened to be 
in Messina a month after the 
earthquake, and in a week or 
more came to two or three conclusions. The 
first is that, if interest, industry, and good 
faith can re-establish a demolished town, 
Messina is destined to rehabilitated prosper- 
ity. Her citizens are getting together,-and 
the authorities are prompt and energetic in 
erecting the only sort of dwellings that fit the 
situation. Several of the streets are being 
rendered passable. The most dangerous 
walls and perilously tottering towers are 
steadily being rendered less menacing, and 
an adequate and competent soldiery are 
guarding the property of the heirs of its late 
possessors. For eight days I traversed the 
city from end to end, from the vast and beau- 
tiful Campo Santo to the distant suburbs of 
Paradiso and Villagio Pace, tarrying alone 
at nightfall in the poorer sections of the city 
or threading the lampless and narrow ways 
over huge heaps of masonry broken from the 
cracked and tottering walls above them, and 
I have not merely never been molested, but 
when I asked direction from either citizen or 
soldier I have uniformly been treated with 
marked courtesy and consideration. So my 
first conclusion is that there exist in abund- 
ance the indispensable primal humanelements 
for the re-creation of the city. The second 
conclusion is not quite so favorable, and, if not 
in the nature of a criticism, it may be so inter- 
preted. Health and cleanliness seem con- 
comitant essentials of a place of residence, 
and although a health officer of standing here 
says that there is little sickness yet in the city, 
I am persuaded that if more regard is not 
hastily given to the cleanliness of the place 
Messina is in imminent peril of plague. 


THE SITUATION 
IN MESSINA 
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I inquired the other day of the Royal Civil 
Commission, De Bardinis, how many bodies 
were probably still in the ruins, and the esti- 
mate was sixty thousand. I asked how 
many were removed daily, and was told at 
least one hundred and forty. This means 
that it is to be over a year and a half before 
Messina is really habitable. Then I inquired, 
if a body were located, whether the authori- 
ties would see to its removal, and was frankly 
told that they would not. I was informed 
that relatives might exhume the body and 
then report it, and if they could not afford to 
bury it the city would do so. Later in the 
day a test was made of the matter; a body 
largely exhumed was reported: the Civil 
Office sent a company to remove it. The 
head of the little band viewed the remains 
and declared them insufficiently exposed, and 
marched his men back to headquarters. 
This was thirty-five days after the earth- 
quake. Yesterday and again to-day I have 
seen corpses largely exposed in the streets 
of the city—which the authorities fail to re- 
move because it is to no particular person’s 
interest to remove them. 

And so each one goes assiduously looking 
after the things of his own—such as the get- 
ting out of his dry goods from the dismantled 
store. The remaining college professors 
meet in Rome to consider appealing to the 
nation for a new university: A committee 
interested in seisrnic shocks hastens from 
Florence to study the geology of the coast. 
There are long and heated debates on the 
requisite laws and proper subsidies to be 
accorded the new city. And still, after thirty 
or forty days, the one most urgent and indis- 
pensable matter of the removal of the cause 
of an increasingly threatening contamination 
and infection is quite entirely and inexcusably 
left to the care of no one in particular. 
Could anything quite so bad as this happen 
in America? Possibly the mistake made in 
Messina is only what goes on wherever 
men’s self-immersion in immediate interests 
results in their neglect of general require- 
ments which, unheeded long enough, have 
their own way of taking quite overwhelm- 
ing revenge. 

W. E. DAVENPORT. 

Messina, February 5, 1909. 
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ORE than a hundred years ago 
M. George Washington said, “‘ There 
is arank due to the United States 

among the nations which will be withheld 
if not absolutely lost by the reputation of 
weakness. If we desire to avoid insult, 
we must be able to repel it; if we desire 
peace, it must be known that we are at 
all times ready for war.” The serious- 
minded, those of insight into the Nation’s 
future, realize that this maxim, in spite of 
the growing understanding among the 
great Powers, still holds good. But there 
are many who still believe that it is wicked, 
un-Christian, and contrary to our National 
spirit to devote our energies to the up- 
building of a National defense. While 
there is a growing regard for the Navy 
throughout the country, the full under- 


standing of the Navy’s needs isstill obscure, 
and we have not yet as a nation dis- 
played the intelligent interest which it 
should have to further its upbuilding. Of 
late, in certain quarters there has been a 


great cry against the Navy. In both pul- 
pit and press the expenditure for new 
ships has been declared to be “ the evi- 
dence of our mad race toward imperialism, 
and its sinful craze for militarism.” While 
history will mark the voyage of the battle- 
ships as an assertion of our National pur- 
pose in the Pacific, and as a visible mark 
of the power of the United States upon 
the sea, the great cruise which has been 
of lasting benefit to the Navy—in fact has 
made our fleet—has nevertheless been 
rated by many as a desire for aggrandize- 
ment for the outgoing: Administration. 

I am writing this article as an effort to 
correct some ef these erroneous beliefs. 
| also hope it will promote a more practi- 
cal understanding of the Navy and help 
to make the reader better acquainted with 
the splendid qualities of the men who are 
wearing the uniform afloat. 

It takes only ordinary intelligence to 
understand that it would be to our benefit 


and the rest of the world’s if all the 
money which is now spent for the main- 
tenance of peace could be devoted to the 
products of peace itself. While arbitra- 
tion has, in many mstances, decréased 
the chances of war with its tremendous 
cost of conflict, not only in human lives, 
but in actual treasure, it has not become 
the final tribunal. And as long as human 
nature remains the same and we need 
policemen to keep evil-doers in check, 
and double locks on our doors, so long will 
we need a strong Navy, which, after all, is 
only a National police force on a large 
scale. It is unreasonable to protest against 
the existence of an adequate Navy. We 
have guaranteed the integrity of South 
America; the door to China is open only 
because of our power and strength as 
invested in the Navy, without which the 
Monroe Doctrine would be an empty 
phrase and the peaceful solution of our 
problems in the Pacific an impossibility. _ 

Not only has the history of our own 
country, but of many others, proved that 
had a proper defense existed previous to 
a coming struggle, the final issue might 
have been different. There is nothing 
more pathetic in recent history than the 
unheeded recommendations of the French 
military attaché in Berlin just before the 
Franco-Prussian War. His reports insist- 
ently stated that the German army and 
particularly its artillery were far superior 
to the French, and that the French army 
would be defeated. But the French 
nation, refusing to listen, paid the price for 
its unpreparedness. 

Congress is largely responsible for the 
many handicaps under which the Navy 
has been working for the past ten years. 
The time has come when there should be 
a powerful interest in the progress of 
naval legislation, the only lever which will 
compel the politicians to do their duty 
toward the Navy. The sentiment which 


our people have for the Navy should not 
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be merely a theoretical one. It should 
grow to become such a force that it com- 
pels Congress to accept the recommen- 
dations of the Secretary and his expert 
advisers, which will guarantee to the 
Nation that the naval policy of the 
United States will be logical, consistent, 
and regulated with a view to self-defense 
in any emergency that may arise. These 
recommendations have in the past usually 
been utterly disregarded or killed in the 
Naval Committees, and we have the 
astonishing spectacle of inexpert legisla- 
tors, whose principal interest seems to be 
that money for the Navy shall be spent in 
their districts, acting as the arbiters of our 
naval needs. With usurped power, rest- 
ing only on tradition and seniority, their 
influence has become so great that they 
practically consider the Navy to be their 
own plaything and oppose any bills which 
may further the Navy’s. real interest. 
Recent developments have shown that 
Senators Hale, Gallinger, McEnery, Per- 
kins, and Tillman, all members of the 
Naval Committee, have for years con- 
trolled the destinies of many of the minor 
and useless navy yards, and have stead- 
fastly opposed the abolition of these yards, 
which are practically useless and an 
unnecessary drain on the National treas- 
ury, and their abolishment has earnestly 
been recommended by the General Board. 

I do not believe that in any other 
country in the world the legislation on 
behalf of the Navy is governed in the 
same manner as in ours. In the great 
Powers the national legislatures are con- 
tent to accept the skilled advice of their 
admiralties, and their lawmakers do not 
pretend to say what sort of ships shall be 
built, but are satisfied to grant appropria- 
tion for them or withhold it, which is their 
proper prerogative. With us it is differ- 
ent. We have wasted millions on ships 
which were built because of political influ- 
ence, types which were entirely unsuited 
to our needs and not wanted by the 
service itself. It was the political press- 
ure in the naval committees which gave 
us the Idaho and the Mississippi, two 
small battle-ships, and, in these days of 
Dreadnoughts, unsuited to lie in the line. 
These ships are commonly credited to 
Senator Hale, who at the time of the 
Japanese War said, “‘ The lessons of the 
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war between Russia and Japan thus far 
go to show the vulnerability, the unsafety 
of these immense battle-ships, and the 
undesirability at present of the further 
construction of them.” This is absolutely 
contrary to fact and to the accepted 
“lessons” of this war, the result of 
which has been the complete establish- 
ment of the big ship and the big gun, 
now being built everywhere, and the elim- 
ination of just the type of ships that 
Senator Hale advocated. 

We still find Congress opposing the 
expert advice of our naval officers. The 
department recommended that the new 
battle-ships, appropriations for which have 
been made by the present Congress, 
should be 26,000 tons, so that they would 
be capable of carrying twelve 14-inch 
guns, which would make them more pow- 
erful than any foreign ship. But the 
Senate thought differently, and the size of 
these vessels was reduced on the Senate 
floor to 21,000 tons, which will only 
permit an armament of ten guns, and the 
battery arrangement will be less satisfac- 
tory than in a bigger type. 

For years we have hada Navy League. 
While the League has no doubt done 
much to make the Navy popular, its 
failure actively to engage in combating 
the political influences which constantly 
threaten> the good of the service has 
been marked. During the events of last 
winter the Navy League took no part in 
helping to make the public understand 
the issues under discussion, and the cam- 
paign for reorganization of the Navy 
Department and the abolishment of the 
useless navy yards has been conducted 
mainly by certain portions of the press. 
The reason is not hard to find. While the 
Navy Leagues of the great Powers like 
Germany count their memberships by the 
hundreds of thousands—some 245,000 in 
the German league—the American Navy 
League musters only some six'or seven 
thousand members, and its influence con- 
sequently is very circumscribed. And it 
can be said without exaggeration that its 
existence has never been actively felt in 
our naval legislation. The German Navy 
League practically educated the whole of 
Germany, and made the building of its 
new fleet possible. The English league 
has for years been safeguarding its 
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navy’s interest, and has been most active 
in making the British public understand 
the Empire’s naval needs. 

The personnel of the Navy, particularly 
the enlisted man, has not always been 
understood by our people. There are 
still judges who believe that the Navy is a 
house of correction and a reformatory, 
and that a young lawbreaker is the proper 
person to wear the uniform of the United 
States. Nor do we always show the 
respect for the uniform which is its due. 
And until very recently the restaurants 
and theaters have excluded our sailors and 
soldiers because of their uniforms. It was 
only the most vigorous agitation, strongly 
suppdérted by President Roosevelt, that 
gave our sailormen a fair show. This 
peculiar attitude of the public was not due 
to any ill feeling toward our bluejackets, 
but simply because it did not realize that 
the boisterous, *‘ shiver-my-timbers ”’ sail- 
ors, all fists and dill-dalls, of the earlier 
navy, in most cases foreigners, had disap- 
peared and their place taken by clean 


young Americans of respectable bearing. 


| remember distinctly my first impression 
of the American bluejacket.in 1890, when 
the Baltimore took the remains of John 
Ericsson to Stockholm. During the stay 
of the Baltimore the streets were filled 
with brawling sailors, fighting among 
themselves, and their uncouth behavior 
was a considerable shock to the law-abid- 
ing Swedes, who had never before seen 
the flower-beds of the parks in their capi- 
tal used as resting-places by foreign man- 
of-war’s-men. Contrast that with the con- 
duct of the present-day sailor during the 
recent world’s cruise. Our modern man- 
of-war’s-man now goes ashore with his 
kodak over his shoulder, rolls his cigarette, 
sends picture post-cards to the folks at 
home, and takes in the sights just like any 
ordinary tourist. If he is “ flush,” his 
chief sport is to ride in carriages, and his 
fondness for ice-cream is proverbial. The 
chaps who come from the West and grew 
up on the Great Plains ride up and down 
the streets on horses that never had 
known spurs, scaring the wits out of the 
natives who had never before seen these 
real imitations of Buffalo Bill. 

In days of old a boat tiller was often 
the instrument of discipline when the 
liberty party embarked for the ship, and 


there were many who fell by the wayside 
and failed to return. During the great 
cruise those who overstayed their leave in 
foreign ports formed a-small percentage, . 
and many a night on the Minnesota I 
watched the return of the liberty party, 
which came back just like any company 
of young men from a day’s outing—a 
credit to their ship. 

The bluejacket of to-day is a curious 
mixture of sailor and landsman. He is 
almost a big boy ; the average age is about 
twenty-three. He is, in most cases, “ right 
from the farm,” and the world to him is 
one open question, and his enthusiasm is 
that of a boy out on a lark. The recruit 
of to-day enlists to see the world, and the 
recruiting officer in Oshkosh and Kalama- 
zoo has told him of the wonders of the 
seven seas, with little or nothing to do, 
pie three times a day, and all clothes free. 
He gets a first-class ticket to Newport, 
enters the training station there, maybe 
joins the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, and his naval education begins. As 
the raw winds bite his bare ankles while 
he is scrubbing his clothes, he learns that - 
the recruiting officer was somewhat of a 
romancer, but he writes the folks that 
“the thing isn’t half bad after all.” He 
is drafted on board of a big ship, goes 
from New York to Hampton Roads, from 
Hampton Roads to Provincetown, and 
then a winter at Guantanamo. He has 
not yet seen the world, and again he longs 
to get hold of the recruiting officer and 
tell him what he thinks of him. 

He is less wooden than the old-time 
sailor and more ready to learn, and the 
principal thing in the Navy, which is target 
practice, appeals strongly to his love for 
sport. It is not monotonous drill, but 
it is run like a football match, and gives a 
chance to show individual personality, and 
the extra money in it is also an incentive. 
He’s a willing lad, but his man-of-war’s 
manners are often fearful, and he readily 
forgets to salute. And he is just as apt, 
when carrying a message, to go into the 
wardroom and tell the first officer he 
meets that ‘‘some guy on the top floor 
told me to ask one of you boys to sign 
this.” Should he be of the engine-room, 
he may be likely to ask his immediate 
superior whether he has to take orders 
from ‘‘ that gold-striped fellow who walks 
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on the upstairs deck with an opera-glass 
under his arm.” The few bluejackets left 
of the old type call our new sailors “ the 
chocolate kids,” for there is more candy 
consumed in one month on a man-of-war 
than in a small-sized country town. And 
the old Greek captain of the hold of the 
Minnesota, who had been in the navy for 
over a quarter of a century, said confiden- 
tially, “‘ When fighting men chew chocolates 
and carry tooth-brushes, the navy is going 
to the dogs.” 

When one goes aboard of our battle- 
ships, the first thing that enters one’s mind 
is, ‘‘ How will these youngsters stand the 
stress of battle?” The navy has had some 
very bad turret accidents. But while 
these accidents have been deplorable, they 
have served to show that no matter how 
youthful our bluejackets are, in time of 
danger they do not flinch. The fellows 
who rushed down in the blinding smoke 
of the blazing handling-room of the Mis- 
souri when the magazines were momen- 
tarily in danger of blowifg up were barely 
twenty, and no seasoned veterans could 
have behaved more bravely. 

It is true that in our Navy we have 
probably the most intelligent fighting force 


of any service in the world, but according 
to official reports only about twenty per 
cent of those who first enlist elect to re- 


enlist for the second time. In no navy is 
the pay so high ; in fact, it compares favor- 
ably with the pay ashore. The food is of 
good quality, and the average working 
hours, except during occasions like target 
practice, are no greater than in a civil 
establishment. In fact, Saturday is gener- 
ally a half-holiday and on Sunday there are 
no drills ; nevertheless, the average enlisted 
man does not, as a rule, take kindly to 
ship life. It is not that he finds the work 
too hard, but he resents the fact that when 
he is through with his labors he cannot 
do as he pleases. The military appeals 
strongly to the American’s mind when it 
comes to brass buttons and Fourth of July 
celebrations, but he is inclined to find con- 
tinuous discipline irksome. In reality, the 
discipline in the Navy is no harder than 
that in any department store, but, of course, 
that feeling of personal liberty, the ability 
to quit whenever one likes, is missing. 
And that may be the strongest reason for 
the lack of re-enlistment and for desertions. 
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True enough, life on board ship is an 
unnatural one; there is little or no privacy ; 
to keep all one’s belongings in a ditty-box, 
all one’s clothes in one bag only, and to 
sleep in the same hammock year after year, 
becomes monotonous and almost a drudg- 
ery. However, the British believe that 
we “ mollycoddle ” our men, and they do 
not think it is necessary to have steam 
heat, hot and cold water, and ice-cream 
freezers and the other up-to-date com- 
modities with which our ships are filled. 
They are still living off the traditions of 
Nelson, and believe in making their men 
tough. But it may safely be said that 
because of the enforcement of many of the 
existing rules and regulations, especially 
those regarding minor punishments, an 
inheritance of the days of oak and hemp, 
the desertions will continue. There are 
those who believe it would be to the Navy’s 
interest to get rid of all the rules that grew 
out of the old ships and adopt a new sys- 
tem of discipline which will be better 
adapted to the American temperament. 

Suggestions have been repeatedly made 
that it would be beneficial if our men were 
allowed to keep citizen’s clothing on board 
and wear it ashore like ordinary civilians. 
For it must be said that to the modern 
eye the present sailor uniform is reminis- 
cent of comic opera. It is another relic 
from the old days when the trousers were 
cut so that they could always be rolled 
above the knees. This new idea, which 
is advocated by many of the younger offi- 
cers, is quite a possibility. The ships 
which we are now building are very large, 
and the space which these extra clothes- 
bags would occupy could easily be spared. 
To conservatives this would be a revolu- 
tionary proceeding, but it would make for 
contentment, and this means increased 
efficiency. 

Youth is the mainspring of the new 
Navy. Ten years ago the watch officers 
were comparatively oldish men. They 
pounded the quarter-deck as ensigns for 
a decade, and during the Spanish War 
torpedo-boats were commanded by gray- 
haired lieutenants who were glad to have 
an independent command no matter how 
small it might be. To-day the officer of 
the deck, who keeps the 16,000-ton ship 
in the same position, 250 yards behind the 
fellow ahead, is a clean-shaven, keen-eyed 
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youngster just a few years out of Annapo- 
lis. Some ten years ago an ensign would 
not be trusted with a watch at sea, while 
now this young fellow jiggles the engines 
like a toy, and keeps his ship always in 
position, because if he doesn’t the C. in C., 
which stands for the Admiral in command, 
will sharply and not always pleasantly 
signal for his name, and a reprimand may 
follow. 

One of the highest tributes ever paid 
to the character of the younger naval offi- 
cers was expressed recently by the London 
Times. It is worth quoting: ‘ One can- 
not live with these younger officers with- 
out feeling that the sudden growth of the 
navy or some other cause has given them 
an extraordinary military spirit such as 
you meet with only in epochs of a na- 
tion’s life. They would make a battle- 
ship a factory of ceaseless industry, and 
what they are really longing for is an 
autocrat who will apply the survival of the 
fittest rule of promotion and make a fleet 
an unsentimental business institution, never 
wasting time on any unnecessary formali- 
ties, and with no by-products to its output 
except preparation for war. The battle 
efficiency of the American navy to-day is, 
therefore, largely due to the young men.” 

The quick growth of the Navy and the 
somewhat more rapid promotion has low- 
ered the age average of our officers, 
particularly in the junior grades. But 
compared with foreign navies, especially 
with the British, where a sub-lieutenant is 
only eighteen, they are old for their rank. 
Youth, bodily strength, and instant daring, 
together with a clear brain, make the 
naval world go round. We are just 
beginning to follow the methods in vogue 
abroad, and apply the method of personal 
selection in filling important billets. But, 
unlike any other nation, we still promote 
our officers by seniority, and the small num- 
ber eliminated either by law or by voluntary 
retirement is not enough to decrease the 
advanced age of the senior men or raise the 
average. For many years Mr. Roosevelt 
has advocated a different method of pro- 
motion. He pointed out distinctly that our 
higher officers were too old for their rank, 
and that advancement by selection “ would 
only be objected to by good men of medi- 
ocre capacity who are fitted to do well 
while young in the lower positions, but 


who are not fitted to do well when at an 
advanced age they come into positions of 
command and great responsibility.” In 
other words, this is simply recommending - 
the common sense application of the sur- 
vival of the fittest, which rules in every 
business house. 

The circumstances of modern warfare 
are such as to leave no alternative between 
victory and annihilation. The naval battle 
of to-day is a concentration of the results 
of years of training and the bringing about 
of that peculiar characteristic, “fitness to 
win,” and the result is almost instantane- 
ous ; for while the battle of Mukden lasted 
for days, thenaval engagement at Tsushima 
was decided in the first forty minutes. 
The admiral who is to command our fleet 
in a future action must be comparatively 
young, of iron will, without a nerve in his 
body, for in one hour of fighting a life- 
time’s experience and training are com- 
pressed, and such strains cannot generally 
be borne by old men. 

The recent cruise, among other things, 
demonstrated the truth of the official state- 
ment that our higher officers are too old 
for their rank, and unfortunately, in many 
cases, their health was not equal to the 
demands of the onerous duties of their 
positions. The commanding Admiral, 
regrettable as it was, during the greater 
part of the cruise around South America 
was confined to his cabin by illness, and 
the duties of his office fell mainly to his 
personal staff and the second in command. 
Some captains were detached from their 
ships because of ill health, and this is the 
greatest proof that a radical change in the 
method of promotion is needed, which will 
give us captains and admirals at least as 
young as those of the foreign navies. The 
recent action of the Navy Department in 
changing the regulations so that a com- 
mander may be eligible to be captain of a 
battle-ship is a step in the right direction, 
as it will give the Navy the benefit of 
the services of younger men, whose earlier 
experiences as captains of a modern battle- 
ship will prove to be of additional value 
when they attain flag rank. 

The change in the method of promo- 
tion of our officers, either by selection or 
by elimination, is, next to reorganization of 
the Navy Department, the most important 
problem which the Navy has. to face. 
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This change cannot be obtained except 
by the action of Congress, and although 
it is deemed necessary, there are many 
who believe that the method of selection 
is contrary to our form of government. 
It cannot be accomplished except by the 
force of public opinion. Concerted inter- 
est will help to establish this reform, just 
as the influence of the recent agitation 
against navy yard politics madé the abol- 
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ishment of the two useless navy yards, 
the naval station at New Orleans and the 
navy yard at Pensacola, possible. The 
public should stand solidly behind the 
Navy—so should the press. Our officers 
can only officially recommend the improve- 
ments which the service may need, and, 
being subject to military discipline, they 
cannot, either publicly or in the press, 
advocate any reform they may demand. 


PLAIN TALES FROM CHICAGO 
BY C. NORMAN FAY 


THIRD PAPER 


THE TEN PER CENT MARGIN 


HORTLY after I was made Presi- 
S dent of the Gas Trust Company I 
was in New York, and met on the 
street one day a man whom we will call 
Jones—a Chicago stock and grain broker of 
some importance, with offices in New York 
also. He asked me into his club, and 
after I had expressed a very sincere belief 
in the value and future of the Chicago Gas 
Properties, he proposed to me to join him 
in “ putting up ” Chicago Gas. I was 
inexperienced and squeamish, and did not 
think it right to trade in the stock upon 
the strength of my inside information. In 
order not bluntly to refuse without giving 
reasons, I asked him whether the little 
buying I could do would cause the market 
to advance. “ Not on its merits,” he an- 
swered ; ‘“‘ but because you would be buy- 
ing. You perhaps do not appreciate how 
this market is worked on ‘ tips,’ and how 
great is its momentum when started. If 
you will come down to my office to-morrow 
morning, and do as I say, we will put the 
market on ‘ Gas’ up a point inside of an 
hour.” 

Quite incredulous, but exceedingly curi- 
ous, I appeared next day at the appointed 
hour, and Jones took me over to the Stock 
Exchange. “I will go in first,” he said, 
“and after a few minutes you send in your 
card for me. I will come to the visitors’ 
rail and talk with you a few minutes, and 


then go over to the Chicago Gas post and 
buy some Gas; then I will talk to you 
again, and some room trader will be sure 
to ask me the name of the stranger with 
whom I have just talked. I will answer, 
‘ Oh, that is the new President of the Chi- 
cago Gas Trust.’. The chances are ten to 
one that fellow will buy a little Gas at once, 
and tell one or two others that the new 
President of the Company is buying. They 
will probably follow suit, and in a few mo- 
ments the whole room will know there is 
something doing in Gas. The traders will 
bid it up, I will sell what I have just 
bought through another broker, and quit 
with half a point profit ; but you will see 
the crowd go on bidding it up until the 
earlier birds begin to take profits and quit 
also ; after which it will settle back again 
to near the figure it started at.” 

All came off precisely as foretold. Jones 
bought some shares, spread his rumor, 
bought some more, appeared about with 
me, and for a day or two there was lively 
trading ; several thousand shares changed 
hands, and the price advanced from 34 to 
35%, then reacted to 34%4. Jones made 
$1,000 profit, and offered me half, which 
I declined. He then asked me once more 
to join him in putting up the stock, having 
shown me how easy it was. Now, I had 
previously bought for investment, not 
speculation, what was for me a large 
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amountof the stock, and, naturally, I wished 
it to go up. I met and consulted the late 
George M. Pullman, a considerable owner 
of Gas stock, as to the propriety of my 
operating in the shares. ‘On the bull 
side of the market it is all right,”’ he replied, 
“but not on the bear side. Always sup- 
port your own stock; if you put it up 
you help every stockholder. Never sell 
it short, as that hurts every stockholder.” 
I went back and joined Mr. Jones. In 
the next few months we largely helped to 
put the price up to about 55, and made 
everybody connected with the company 
happy for the time being. Incidentally, I 
made about $75,000; just enough, I may 
say in passing, to fool me with the idea 
that I understood the game. It took a loss 
of $200,000 later on to undeceive me. 

Now, what attracted me about Jones’s 
proposition was that it took so little money. 
I went “joint account” with him, as I 
recollect it, on ten thousand shares of 
stock. If I had had to pay for my share 
it would have required some $175,000 in 
money, and I must have sold most of what 
I possessed to find that sum. As it was, 
I expected to put up a ten per cent 
margin, or, say, $20,000 ; but Jones never 
asked for it. He borrowed most of the 
$175,000 at his bank, and paid the rest 
himself. I made $75,000, and actually 
put up nothing. Even if 1 had furnished 
a margin, putting up only one-tenth the 
cost of a share of stock and expecting 
the profit on a whole share seems like 
receiving odds of ten to one; fascinating 
figures! Of course I stood to lose at 
the rate of ten to one also; but who 
expects to lose, when taking a flyer in 
stocks ? 

Let us consider now the thoroughly 
artificial, nay, the “fake” character of 
this movement in Chicago Gas, and its 
utter disproportion to its insignificant 
cause. You have seen a lot of children 
playing seesaw ; two or three on each end 
of the board, and one in the middle. This 
last throws his weight to one side of the 
fulcrum, and down goes one end; then he 
steps across to the other side, and down 
goes the other. He skips from side to 
side ; faster and farther swings the board, 
until it strikes the ground hard and dumps 
everybody off except the boy in the middle. 
Just as factitious and just as effective is 
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the swing of Wall Street; such is the 
character of most fluctuations upon the 
speculative exchanges. 

Was there any real reason, any change: 
in actual worth, on which to base Jones’s 
little campaign in Chicago Gas? Almost 
none. ‘The shares were selling perhaps a 
little below their value ; the business was 
steadily growing, and perhaps one or two 
per cent was being added to the value of 
the plant each year; but no dividends 
were in sight, no new stock issues, nothing 
to cause a ripple in the stagnation of the 
market for these particular shares, if 
Jones had not plunged in. There was, 
however, a favorable technical position 
apparent to his practiced eye. The stock 
had been dormant at low prices for several 
months. ‘There was beneath it a great 
industry, of whose future flattering reports 
would easily be believed. Of its 250,000 
outstanding shares, some 165,000 were 
floating about Wall Street, carried mainly 
by the banks. This made them familiar 
bank collateral, upon which money could 
be borrowed ; and, moreover, under such 
conditions, the shares themselves could 
be “ borrowed.” in abundance for delivery 
upon “short” sales, Finally, and most 
important of all, there was that colossal 
seesaw, the New York Stock Exchange, 
with its crew of flyer-takers, ready and 
eager for a swing in no matter what old 
stock, and Jones for boy in the middle ! 

That was the up swing. Shall I illus- 
trate the down swing also? Four or 
five years later, in January, 1893, I met 
one day in Chicago a young fellow, an 
employee of one of the large Chicago- 
New York stock-broking firms. Said he, 
“‘ Why do you never give me an order? 
My standing with the firm depends on the 
business I bring, and you could help me.” 
“ Well, Jim,” I answered, “I don’t trade 
in stocks any more ; but I will give you an 
order to help you. Buy me one thousand 
shares of my old stock, Chicago Gas, and 
sell it again at one-half a point advance. 
That will give you one-fourth of one per 
cent commission, and me one-fourth of 
one per cent profit.” 

The buying part of my order was 
promptly executed ; but, alas for the sell- 
ing part, the half point advance never 
came! The stock fell, slowly at first, 
then faster and faster as the bears jumped 
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on it, until the panic of 1893 broke, and 
culminated in a series of wild rushes to 
sell, largely caused by the calling of bank 
loans. I was one of the unfortunate 
borrowers. My first 1,000 shares cost 
me 94. When the stock fell to 90 I 
bought 1,000 shares more, to “ average 
down”’ the cost of the whole. At 85 I 
bought 1,000 more, and at 75 still 2,000 
more. When I stopped buying, I had 
5,000 shares, which averaged about 85, on 
which I had put up ten per cent margin 
only. The stock kept on falling, and I 
kept on putting up margins; until one 
fatal day in July, some heavy operators in 
wheat and lard on the Chicago Board of 
Trade failed and there were bank failures 
in that city. Crowning the whole came 
rumors of a heavy floating debt, and a 
receiver for Chicago Gas; and my broker, 
pale and trembling (it was now in the 
crisis of the panic), told me he doubted the 
solvency of his New York correspondents, 
who had all my stocks. With a heavy 
heart I told him to sell them out, and let 
me swim ashore while there was some- 
thing to float me left. They were closed 
out about 45, and I sustained an average 
loss of 40 points, or $200,000 ; yet, when 
I bought them five months before, the 
Gas Trust was earning and paying six per 
cent dividends, and that year of 1893, the 
World’s Fair year, the constituent com- 
panies were doing the most profitable gas 
business in the history of Chicago. 

Behold the perennial game! If nota 
bull campaign, then a bear raid. If not 
Chicago Gas plus Jones, some other stock 
plus some other operator; often many at 
once, acting and reacting upon each other 
in general ebb and flow. The Chicago 
Tribune of May 3 headlined its Wall Street 
column as follows: “Stocks SHow 
Gain OF $1,786,155,700 Since Last 
NoOvEMBER.” So they did, according to 
the ticker. Standard Oil was apparently 
worth $211,000,000, Steel $158,000,000, 
Amalgamated $82,000,000, Union Pacific 
$75,000,000 more than then, and so on 
all down the list. Why this enormous 
increase in value? What had happened 
to those properties since November that 
they had become so much more valuable ? 

Nothing had happened ; absolutely noth- 
ing favorable. Business was stagnant, ex- 
ports had fallen, factories were running 
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half-time, 400,000 freight cars were idle, 
tariffs were threatened, Oklahoma was 
sounding all sorts of tocsins, election 
scares, labor scares, crop scares, all were 
in season. Nevertheless there was a great 
rise in Wall Street. Why? 

Why does the ball roll at Monte Carlo, 
or the ponies circle the track at Sheeps- 
head? Domen bet when there is nothing 
to bet on? Would you and I buy stocks, 
which we don’t want and can’t pay for, if 
our broker did not whisper that they are 
going up, and we can buy on a ten per 
cent margin, and sell out again at quick 
profit ? 

Where the carcass is, there are the eagles 
gathered together. For every share sold 
two commissions are paid, one to the 
buyer’s and one to the seller’s broker. 
Also the buyer pays interest so long as the 
stock is carried. On the 284,000,000 
shares sold on the New York Stock Ex- 
change in 1906, estimating interest and 
commissions at one-fourth of one per cent, 
the brokers gathered in $71,000,000. 
Besides, there were the sales of the Con- 
solidated Stock Exchange, the “Curb,” 
the Cotton and Produce Exchange, the 
Board of Trade in Chicago, the Stock and 
Produce Exchanges of Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, and other cities, whose sales 
together reach enormous totals. All in all, 
the brokers of this country must tax its 
speculators for their services at least 
$100,000,000 per annum; easy money, 
spot cash, got between nine in the morn- 
ing and three in the afternoon, and spent 
for the most part, as easy money is usually 
spent, in high living. 

What do the speculators get in return 
for this enormous sum? Taken collect- 
ively—inasmuch as nothing is produced, 
as what the bulls win the bears lose, and 
vice versa, while the real value of the 
properties, the lovely lawn over which the 
tennis ball of speculation flies back and 
forth, is absolutely unaffected—they neces- 
sarily get nothing; but, on the contrary, 
lose just this $100,000,000, the cost of 
doing the business. Dividing the crowd, 


however, into the customary groups of 
lambs, shepherds, and shearers, namely, 
ten per cent margin speculators, brokers, 
and professional operators, not only the 
cost but the losses fall enormously and 
almost entirely upon the lambs. It is 
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easy to get in on a ten per cent margin, 
but mighty hard to get out. The shep- 
herds, on the other hand, are safe and 
steady gainers; while the great shearers 
are huge winners. Now and then one of 
the latter plays the game too strenuously 
and loses. My friend Jones did, for in- 
stance, and died poor ; Deacon White, the 
bull, and Cammack, the bear, did the 
same. But most of them keep their win- 
nings and retire rich, or, concentrating 
them in certain properties, become identi- 
fied therewith as ‘ magnates.” 

Cui bono? For whom is it a good thing, 
this colossal gambling, other than to the 
keepers of the house, their cappers, steer- 
ers, and dealers ? 

The Stock Exchange will answer that, 
without unlimited speculative buying and 
selling, and the instant power of realiza- 
tion thus afforded, great enterprises can- 
not be financed, and without great enter- 
prises there can be no great prosperity. 
But has “‘ Standard Oil,” which has never 
been listed or traded in on the New York 
Exchange (for which all credit to its man- 
agers), gone begging for money all these 
years? Or was it any less salable, or more 
vulnerable in price, in the recent panic than, 
for instance, ‘* Reading,” whose entire 
capital stock, according to the Stock Ex- 
change reports, changed hands //ty-six 
times in 1906? Than “ St. Paul,” which 
was sold half a dozen times over; or 
‘ Northern Pacific,” sold twenty-six times ; 
or ‘‘ Amalgamated,” sold ten times? No, 
it is not true that enormous speculative 
activity protects the stockholders, or is 
essential to the financing of a corporation. 
On the contrary, precisely those stocks 
are most dangerous to investors which are 
most active. 

The bankers will answer that banks 
must loan to stock-brokers in order to 
employ their depositors’ money ; and it is 
true that the brokers take a lot of it. 
They will say that expenses are heavy, and 
they must keep their money earning some- 
thing to offset them. Probably bank 
profits ave thereby increased, and liquid 
capital zs more remunerative ; experience 
showing that, on the whole, loaning’ on 
speculative collateral is safe banking. 

The financiers and promoters will an- 
swer that the country at large makes no 
loss ; that business is stimulated by trans- 
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ferring every year a few hundred millions 
of spare funds from the pockets of the 


’ foolish to those of the wise of Wall Street. 


Possibly this is true; perhaps, though I. 
doubt it, the country does make some 
material gain. 

But the spiritual loss, the deep com- 
mercial demoralization of the gambling 
habit, the helplessness of the average 
gambler against the “talent,” whether 
on the ticker, the track, or the cards, the 
utter shamelessness of the keepers of the 
game—“hese stir to their depths the con- 
scienct and wrath of the American people. 
Listen to Tom Lawson’s advertisement of 
January 18, 1908: “ Buy Nevada Utah 
now. . . . Limit your orders say at 7 for 
to-day. Bear in mind that I never had 
the public so splendidly adjusted in this 
gambling game as at the present time. 
. . « Total sales of Nevada Utah yester- 
day something over 110,000 shares.” Is 
it not enough to make the Nation vomit 
up its whole financial system, that its 
banks should be the foundation of such 
colossal swindling ! 

For the banks are its foundation. Mr. 
Walter Wellman, in a recent article, says 
that the New York Clearing-House banks’ 
loans on stock collateral during 1906 
averaged $420,000,06G0. Let us check 
up that statement, if possible. The sales 
of stock that year were 284,000,000 
shares, or averaged, say, 950,000 shares 
per day. Perhaps the assistance of the 
banks in paying for these huge purchases 
might average $33 per share, or, say, 
$30,000,000 per day. It would require 
but fourteen days’ average carrying of 
these sales to absorb Mr. Wellman’s 
$420,000,000—to say nothing of the 
requirements of the Consolidated Ex- 
change, the “Curb,” the Cotton and 
Produce Exchanges. My own informa- 
tion is too narrow to venture more than 
the merest guess as to these totals; I 
know not how much the daily “ clearing ” 
of stock and produce exchange trades 
“duces the balances actually to be paid. 
Yet it might easily be that all the stock 
and produce exchanges of the country 
taken together habitually borrow from 
750 to 1,000 millions of dollars upon 
“ticker collaterals.” The total money 
supply of the country, according to the 
mint reports, is $3,000,000,000. If the 
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foregoing guesses (they can hardly be 
called statistics) are anywhere near right, 
practically one-quarter to one-third of the 
entire cash of the country is loaned to 
brokers on “ticker collateral.” As an 
illustration of this, the head of a then 
very young firm in the Street, whom I had 
known as a clerk three years before, told 
me, after the Northern Pacific corner of 
1901, that his firm tortured through that 
affair owing the banks $18,000,000, bor- 
rowed on stocks! The firm’s own capi- 
tal in the business could hardly have been 
$250,000. Of course it had powerful 
customers. 

But what an enormous and unfair 
advantage the borrowers of such colossal 
masses of the people’s savings have over 
the owners of them! And what inevita- 
ble shock and disaster must fall on bor- 
rowers and owners alike when the latter 
take fright and demand their money, 
and, like blind Samson, pull down on 
themselves and the priests of Mammon 
the very pillars of the temple of finance ! 

Have we sufficiently diagnosed the 
disease ? What of the cure? After Law- 
son one should be shy of proposing one. 
His remedy, “‘ National Stock,” if it had 
not been forgotten, might be rechristened 
“National Laughing Stock.” But why 
not fit the punishment to the crime? — 

Without the enormous sums loaned to 
the brokers by the banks, the ten per cent 
margin would be impossible ; and without 
the ten per cent margin our stock and 
produce gambling, in its enormous ramifi- 
cation to every town and village in the land, 
would likewise be impossible. Why not cut 
out the heart of the evil, and forbid by law 
the banks and trust companies to loan upon 
‘ticker collaterals” more than, say, forty 
per cent of ticker values ? As the brokers 
could hardly put up more than they do 
now, this would mean that the speculators 
must themselves provide perhaps forty per 
cent of the cost of their ventures, instead 
of the ten per cent now customary. This 
simple but pregnant change would trans- 
fer most of them at once from the class 
of gamblers to that of investors. As 
nearly as my inexperience can forecast 
them, the working results of such a law 
would be as follows : 

1. The banks must call on the brokers 
to reduce their loans on speculative col- 
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lateral to the legal limit. The brokers 
must call upon their speculators for twenty 
to thirty per cent additional margin to 
hand over to the banks. Many, perhaps 
most, of the speculators, unable to respond 
to such large calls, must order their bro- 
kers to sell stock enough to bring their 
loans within bounds. If done hastily, this 
forced liquidation would precipitate a ver- 
itable panic ; for which reason such legis- 
lation should become effective gradually, 
and at dates far enough ahead to permit 
the Street to prepare itself. 

2. Even under gradual liquidation, sev- 
eral hundred million dollars’ worth of 
stocks, cotton and grain, which could no 
longer lawfully be carried by the banks, 
must be absorbed by bona-fide investors, 
and doubtless would be picked up by 
bargain-hunters at the low prices which 
would for a time prevail. This absorption 
would very largely reduce the supply of 
stocks floating about the Street, upon 
which the brokers habitually rely in selling 
* short,”’ because they can be “ borrowed ” 
to fill short sales. This would make short 
selling much more difficult and dangerous 
than at present, and seriously hamper 
the operations of the professional bears. 

3. After the liquidation was complete, 
the bull speculators still remaining in the 
market would have their holdings so 
deeply margined as to be beyond danger 
from ordinary fluctuations (say of ten or 
fifteen per cent) in market prices. Con- 
sequently, it is likely that few “ stop or- 
ders ” would be placed. These are imper- 
ative orders given by the speculator to his 
broker to sell “ at the market,” whatever 
it is, in order to stop further loss, should 
prices fall to a given figure. Inasmuch, 
however, as the broker may not find a 
buyer at the given figure, he must go on 
offering the stock down until he does find 
one. Hence these orders ofttimes in- 
crease instead of stopping the loss. They 
are a damnable invention for shoving a 
panicky market down the toboggan slide. 
Their absence would tend to sustain 
prices. 

4. As the average lamb gambles only 
with spare funds not needed in his busi- 
ness, he would probably go on gambling, 
but only in the number of shares his 
funds would margin. The great operators 
also would find it difficult to finance such 
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huge purchases in lifting the market as the 
banks now enable them to. make, and 
would perforce restrict their lines. There- 
fore, taking into account the restriction of 
operations for the rise by lack of money, 
and of those for the fall by lack of bor- 
rowable stock and “ stop orders,” the 
range, frequency, and violence of market 
fluctuations would certainly be enormously 
reduced. This, again, would reduce the 
temptation to speculate, for men don’t 
speculate on a dull market. All in all, I 
fancy that sales might be less than one- 
third their present volume. 

5. Incidentally, several hundred millions 
of money would be available for commercial 
and manufacturing loans, moving the crops, 
etc., which now are tied up in market 
manipulations. Perhaps this would suffi- 
ciently ease the annual strain upon the 
currency. 

That were, it seems to me, for the 
best interest of most of us. Perhaps 
some thousands of brokers would have to 
transfer their abilities and capital, which 
are great, to more laborious and more 
useful vocations. But why rot? Theirs 
has become a parasitic industry, which, 
like most parasites, not only drains part 
of the life-blood of the organism it lives 
on, but poisons the rest. Most brokers 
get their clientele through personal friend- 
ship. The creed of the trade, baldly 
formulated, is as follows: ‘ Be a good fel- 
low, make friends ; get them to speculate, 
though you know most of them must lose. 
Do your best to prevent their losing, but 
throw them over without mercy when their 
money is gone. Make other friends, and 
repeat the process. A few will win and 
salve your conscience; all might win if 
they would only do the right thing at the 
right time. As for those who lose, he who 
plays should pay like a gentleman.” 

I once knew a broker, just one, who 
quit the business for conscience’ sake. He 
had been a manufacturer, accustomed to 
giving value for what he received, and had 
invested his profits in a stock and grain 
brokerage firm. It made money; but 
when the partnership agreement expired 
by limitation, my friend wound up the 
business and withdrew. I asked him why, 
and he said he could not bear to profit by 
continually losing his friends’ money for 
them. 


I knew another, over the blackboard in 
whose office was the legend, “‘ Whoever 
looks back in ¢his trade will die of re- 
morse.” I guess he never looked back. 

Some one will say to me, “ Aha; you 
have lost, and now you squeal!” Per- 
haps; yet I have no sympathy for myself 
or any other squealer. We were fools, 
and in a way dishonest; get-rich-quick 
folks! Nevertheless, society rightly dis- 
discriminates between those who pay for 
their own foolishness and dishonesty, and 
those who trade in and stimulate the fool- 
ishness and dishonesty of others. - 

Therefore I believe in protecting the 
foolish against the wise ; the public against 
the talent. Regulation of bank loans 
would be an easily tentative protection, a 
short trial of which would determine its 
value and extent. A more direct, but in 
actual practice perhaps more difficult, pro- 
tection would be the regulation of broker- 
age business by prescribing a minimum 
lawful margin of forty or fifty per cent, with 
sworn daily returns to the governing com- 
mittee of each Exchange of all trades made 
and margins deposited. This would reach 
trading in crop futures as well-as in stocks. 

Whatever might be the mode of regu- 
lation, however, there should be nothing 
to limit genuine investment buying, either 
of stocks or crop futures. The widest 
diffusion of their ownership among the 
people is the surest bulwark of those 
property rights upon which rest individual 
thrift and national prosperity. A man is 
more inclined to save if he can profitably 
invest. Most of our great corporations 
are well managed, and their prosperity is 
as certain as that of our wonderful country. 
Their stocks are naturally as sound invest- 
ments as our crops ; the conditions which 
make them great, namely, the power toserve 
the community adequately and cheaply, 
are those which also make them useful. 
Therefore, let the people buy and sell them 
freely. Let them look to the future, for 
therein lies hope. Let them have thrift 
to save and courage to speculate, but also 
wisdom to protect themselves, against the 
powerful, the unserupulous, and the 
unforeseen, by that sufficient margin 
which constitutes the essential difference 
between an investment and a gamble. 
And let them legislate to that end, as 
much as necessary, but no more. 











THE OPIUM QUESTION 


BY ELIZABETH WASHBURN WRIGHT 


Mrs. Wright has spent a number of years in the Far East, and is thoroughly familiar with 
conditions there. She is the wife of Dr. Hamilton Wright, an eminent authority on tropica] 
diseases, and one of the three American Commissioners to the International Opium Con- 
ference at Shanghai, the other two being the Rt. Rev. Charles H. Brent, D.D., Episcopal 
Bishop of the Philippines, and Dr. C. H. Tenney, Chinese Secretary of the American 


Legation at Peking —THE EDITORs. 


N February 1 the International 
() Opium Conference met in Shang- 
hai to discuss an old and important 
problem. ‘Twelve nations sent their rep- 
resentatives ; namely, China, Great Britain, 
the United States, France, Holland, 
Portugal, Germany, Japan, Russia, Turkey, 
Persia, and Siam—every nation, in fact, 
affected directly or indirectly by the opium 
trade. 

But first and foremost these Powers 
convened in the interests of China, in 
answer to her protest that this pernicious 
trade should longer be forced upon her. 
Through the decades China has lifted her 
voice against this commerce, which in a 
century has spread from ore end to the 
other of her wide provinces, has paralyzed 
her labor, has robbed her treasury, and 
has finally become a menace to her very 
national existence. She has protested 
indignantly, she has pleaded abjectly, she 
has been insolent, she has been arrogant, 
she has used force, she has tried persua- 
sion. She has been bold as a lion, timid 
as a hare. She has run the whole gamut 
of her contradictory make-up—and to no 
avail. The better mind of the nation has 
consistently . opposed this evil, but the 
hands, the unscrupulous instruments, the 
great army of corrupt officialdom, have 
ever stood with open palms, willing to sell 
their country into hopeless bondage. 
When greed waits without and treachery 
within, the battle is indeed a losing one. 

Once more China has raised her voice, 
and the United States, impressed by the 
justice of her cause and the sincerity of 
her purpose, has called together those 
Powers which are affected by this problem, 
with the hope of arriving at some conclu- 
sion which will allow her once and for all 
to be rid of this demoralizing drug. 


Great Britain has expressed her willing- 
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ness to stop her exportation of opium 
from India, if China will guarantee that 
the poppy shall not be raised in her own 
empire. In other words, England will 
play the game if China will assure her 
that she has no ulterior motive in shut- 
ting out a trade upon which for nearly 
a century India’s prosperity has largely 
depended. This seems to be a fair propo- 
sition, and it is the business of the Com- 
mission to reduce the understanding to 
international terms, so that in the future 
there will be no doubt as to its being car- 
ried out. In righting this wrong of so 
many years’ standing, it must be remem- 
bered that Great Britain is to pay the 
piper, is to forfeit an enormous revenue, 
upon which the welfare of many of her 
colonies are dependent. And the world, 
which has not been slow to criticise, should 
not be less quick to admire a notion that 
will openly admit and mend a fault—at a 
prodigious self-sacrifice. 

Invidentally, the opium question may 
be no longer confined to China and Eng- 
land alone. The investigations of the 
various commissions have resulted in de- 
pressing discoveries in other countries, 
more especially in the United States, 
where the opium habit, unperceived, has 
blossomed into a flourishing vice. The 
opium question, therefore, has in a true 
sense become an international one— 
which will result in a general scrutiny, and, 
it is to be hoped, the crushing out of one 
of the most subtle and pernicious menaces 
that has ever assailed mankind. We have 
in America an amazing record, which 
shows in thirty years an increase in the 
importation of opium from 77,000 to 
151,000 pounds per year. We have com- 
placently attributed this to our Chinese 
population, if we have considered it at 
all, and have stood with pious mien and 
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uplifted palms at the degradation of other 
peoples. The eye-opening significance of 
these statistics lies in the fact that in 1880 
we passed a Chinese Exclusion Law, and 
in consequence the Chinese population 
has been steadily decreasing, in reverse 
ratio to the importation of opium. 

But in this paper it is necessary to go 
back to beginnings, and we must deal with 
the Chino-British question, which has been 
before the world for nearly a century, 
and for the consideration of which the 
Conference was specially convened. To 
do this fairly means a brief historical 
review. This takes us back to 1632, 
when the English first attempted to enter 
into trading relations with China. This 
overture was repulsed, as were two later 
ventures. In 1664 we find a vague trad- 
ing relationship existing between the East 
India Company and some Chinese mer- 
chants in Canton. The English clung 
with tenacity to this beginning, grudgingly 
granted by the Chinese, who ever threat- 
ened to bring it to a close, and stubbornly 
balked at any attempt to extend it. 
Nevertheless the British hold became 
stronger, and in 1770 a recognized trade 
was established between the English 
supercargoes representing the East India 
Company and the Chinese Hongs, or 
merchant bodies. The British chafed 
under the restrictions imposed by the 
Chinese merchants and at the arrogant 
attitude they assumed towards the Eng- 
lish traders. There were constant col- 
lisions between the natives and the float- 
ing British population, composed largely 
of sailors, smugglers, and adventurers of 
dubious record. From the onset of this 
trade there was continual friction and 
trouble between the two races. Finally 
the Company felt that if they could reach 
the ear of the Emperor and present their 
case to him the trade could go forward on 
much more satisfactory lines. But every 
attempt that was made to communicate 
with higher authorities was thwarted by 
the Chinese Hongs. In 1792 the Home 
Government decided to send a mission to 
the Chiriese Court for the ~purpose of 
making a direct appeal. Lord Macartney 
was chosen as Ambassador, and proceeded 
to China with a large suite. He was 
received by the Emperor, and gifts were 
exchanged. But his appeal for better 


trade relations was dealt with very shortly 
by the Emperor, who answered bluntly 
that he would not consider the question, 
and that if the British traders tried to 
push their trade into new ports against 
his authorlty, they could expect to be 
treated as lawbreakers and malefactors. 
Getting no encouragement from Peking, 
the trade slipped back into its old unsatis- 
factory groove. The traders, nevertheless, 
gradually strengthened their position in 
Canton and spread out imperceptible feel- 
ers along the coast. In 1816 the relations 
became so strained that the British were 
once more tempted to open negotiations 
with Peking. This ended disastrously in the 
mission of Lord Amherst, who, refusing to 
perform the kowtow before the Emperor, 
was unceremoniously ordered to leave the 
country. The Emperor’s letter explaining 
this incident to the King of England is a 
masterpiece of arrogance and = naiveté. 
He tells the English King quite frankly 
that it is a long distance to China. “To 
send an Ambassador over the waves of 
the sea is not an easy business. Further, 
your Ambassador cannot understand and 
practice the rites and ceremonies of China. 
The subject involves a severe labor of the 
lips and tongue, to hear which is by no 
means pleasant.” But the English monarch 
is further given to understand that the 
“ Celestial Empire does not value things 
brought from a distance,” and, as if this 
were not sufficient, the Emperor adds, 
*« Also the extraordinary and ingenious pro- 
ductions of your country, it does not look 
upon asrare pearls.” He ends this delicious 
document with the following: “ That you, 
O King, should preserve your people in 
peace, and be attentive to strengthen the 
limits of your territory, that no separation 
of that which is near should take place, is 
what I, the Emperor, in truth highly com- 
mend. Hereafter, there is no occasion 
for you to send an Ambassador so far, 
and to be at the trouble of passing over 
mountains and crossing seas.” 

It was not, however, until 1822 that 
the real trouble began. Opium, which 
had been ‘but an indifferent trade item, 
suddenly blossomed forth amazingly. 
China issued edicts against the trade ; but 
to no avail. Her officials were not above 
being bribed, then as now. 

-In 1834 the charter of the East India 
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Company expired, and the powers which 
were possessed by it were vested in a 
superintendent, an official appointed by 
Great Britain. The Chinese regarded 
this new departure with intense hostility, 
as they felt that the English were pushing 
their claims. The repeated protests of 
the Emperor fell on empty air. Opium 
flooded the country, and was housed in 
receiving ships directly under the nose of 
the Chinese authorities. Commissioner 
Lin came to Canton armed with the big 
stick, and his actions were no less strenu- 
ous than his words. It was easy reading 
to those who ran that Lin would “ root up 
this enormous evil,” or die in the attempt. 
Lin s .cceeded in impressing the foreign 
traders with the fact that he meant busi- 
ness. He demanded that they surrender 
the opium in the receiving ships. There 
was much parleying and subterfuge and 
delay, and finally offers of compromise on 
the part of the merchants. _ Lin stood his 
ground, and insisted that all the opium be 
given up. The traders hesitating, Lin 
prevented all boats from leaving Canton, 
and as they still resisted, a blockade of the 
entire foreign community was instituted. 
In the end the opium was surrendered, to 
the amount of over twenty thousand 
pounds, and thoroughly destroyed under 
the supervision of Lin himself. Lin next 
demanded that the traders should sign 
bonds against further trading in opium, on 
penalty of death. The British superin- 
tendent refused to have anything to do 
with such a bond. A few of the mer- 
chants continued to smuggle opium defi- 
antly. Lin insisted upon their banish- 
ment. ‘The tension between the English 
official and the Chinese high commissioner 
grew more strained. Riots broke out 
among the natives and the English sailors. 
A native was killed. 

Thus came about the Opium War— 
the most unjustifiable conflict that was 
ever waged. The British were of course 
successful. 

The English traders were much en- 
couraged by this victory, and a little later 
they attempted to get the opium trade 
legalized. But this the Chinese Emperor 
hotly refused to do. He admitted that he 
could not prevent the introduction of the 
* flowing poison,” and continued in a bitter 
strain: ‘ Gain-seeking and. corrupt men 
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will for profit and sensuality defeat my 
wishes, but nothing will induce me to 
derive a revenue from the vice and misery 
of my people.” The years directly fol- 
lowing record nothing but strife and fric- 
tion. The Chinese grew to fear as well 
as to hate the foreigner. The trade 
increased with leaps and bounds, despite 
the oft-repeated complaints of the Chinese 
merchants that their own legitimate trade 
was being ruined by the illicit and detest- 
able traffic of opium. The smugglers 
grew more defiant as they saw the Chinese 
incapacity to uphold their laws. There 
followed inevitably another war, which 
owed its direct cause to the affair of 
the Arrow, a Chinese boat built and 
manned by Chinese, but flying the British 
flag. This vessel was boarded by some 
Chinese officials who claimed they had 
seen among the crew a noted Chinese 
criminal wanted by China. ‘The flag was 
hauled down and the crew arrested. The 
most important result of this war was the 
legalization of opium, against which China 
had fought for more than a century. 

But a new page has been turned in the 
history of the Far East. The events of the 
past decade have been as a pebble dropped 
into the placid waters of a pool, and the 
ripples have stirred and spread to the 
uttermost reaches of the East. They 
have started once more a pulse-beat in 
the sluggish blood of this half-stupefied 
nation, have roused in them a final rebel- 
lion against the slow poison which is suck- 
ing their strength and their manhood from 
them. We in America have taken up 
their cudgels, and believe in their sincerity, 
believe that it is their serious wish to elim- 
inate an evil which has reduced them to 
one of the least competent of nations. In 
coping with this stupendous problem, the 
stamping out of a habit the most com- 
pelling and pernicious that has ever 
fastened upon man, China shows a 
strength, a vitality, that speaks prodigious 
possibilities for the future. Since our own 
slavery question there has been nothing 
more vital, more appealing, before the 
nations. If the twelve Powers at the 
Shanghai Convention can bring a satis- 
factory solution to this century-old scan- 
dal, they will indeed have hastened the 
forward march of progress and civilization. 


Shanghai, China. 
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MAHOMET: A TURKISH EXILE 
BY ELIZA DUNN 


No patriotic American can read this story without having his sympathies deeply stirred 
in behalf of the new constitutional and democratic movement in Turkey.—THE EDITORS. 


AHOMET first opened his 
M great dreamy eyes in one of the 

large seaports of European Tur- 
key. His father was a Turk of ancient 
and honorable lineage, and his mother an 
Albanian tracing her family pedigree back 
to Iscanderbeg. It was a home of wealth 
and good breeding, according to the best 
Oriental standards, that welcomed this 
boy so rejoiced over as the only son and 
heir (the other children were girls). This 
was their Benjamin, and all that loving 
care and generous means could provide 
was lavished upon the boy. A beautiful 
Circassian slave, according to the Turkish 
custom, was his dada (or nurse) until his 
seventh year, when, according to Turkish 
law (which is the same as the ancient 
Hebrew), she became a free woman, was 
given a dower, and jwell married. An 
English governess now took charge of the 
education of the child, and found hers no 
unpleasant task, for the boy was very 
gifted and an exceedingly fine character. 
After mastering English and the more 
elementary studies, Mahomet was sent to 
a famous boys’ school in Geneva, and 
there began his long residence abroad, 
with only occasional visits back to his 
home or to Constantinople, where his 
family sometimes spent the summer. 
From Geneva he went to France, and 
later took his degree at Heidelberg Uni- 
versity. No brighter mind or finer char- 
acter ever earned a degree in that famous 
seat of learning. He received flattering 
offers to settle in Europe, but, feeling that 
his country had need of trained men and 
that his first duty was to his Fatherland, 
he accepted a position which was offered 
to him in connecticn with the Foreign 
Office at Constantinople. It was the 
custom to -keep track in this way of all 
young men studying abroad, and at the 
time of their leaving foreign universities 
to offer them flattering inducements to 
return to Turkey. Once back and in 
range of the scrutiny of the police, their 
time of trial began, as did that of the sub- 


ject of this story, whose experience rep- 
resents that of many thousands who have 
suffered a like fate. 

Mahomet entered with high hopes upon 
his career in his native land. He had 
made many friends among Germans of 
high rank in the University, and was a 
welcome guest at the German Embassy at 
Constantinople. He was allowed to fol- 
low his course unmolested for a few 
months. Then emissaries of the evil 
camarilla that formerly ruled the Palace, 
like great octopi, their tentacles reaching 
out to the uttermost parts of the Empire, 
bringing death and destruction wherever 
they appeared, approached the young man 
and intimated that, as he was a welcome 
guest at the German Embassy, he must 
overhear much that would be of interest 
to these evil watchers at Yildiz, and that 
all information he might give would be 
liberally rewarded. With characteristic 
simplicity and sincerity, he replied to the 
messenger: “I owe to Germany the 
education and training that have fitted me 
to serve my country, and I will not act as 
a spy while a guest in the home of my 
friends.” Had the unfortunate youth 
only realized it, he was from that moment 
a marked man, doomed to one of the 
saddest fates that can fall to the lot of 
mortal man. Not many weeks elapsed 
after the visit of the spy when Mahomet 
was suddenly arrested one evening in the 
streets of Pera and put in prison. No 
explanations, no reasons were given, only 
that the secret police had orders from the 
Palace to place him under arrest. 

After some weeks spent in prison, he 
was one day told that he was exiled to be 
the official interpreter or dragoman to the 
governor of a distant interior province, 
and was to start next morning on the 
seventeen days’ journey to this place. 
Such a journey holds terrors manifold to 
one accustomed to civilization, riding from 
twelve to fifteen hours a day in a wagon 
without seats, sleeping in filthy khans at 
night, with only dirt floors and mattress 
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beds infested with vermin, and for food 
only what could be obtained morning and 
evening at the villages on the caravan 
route. The settlements are a day’s 
journey apart, and it is seldom one passes 
any sort of a human abode during the 
day. At length the weary journey was 
completed, and Mahomet was turned over, 
by the two officers who had been his guard, 
to the custody of the local police in the 
town which was to be his home, and from 
which to attempt escape would have not 
only endangered his own life had he been 
caught, but the very act of trying to escape 
would have rendered forfeit the family 
estate, thus bringing additional sorrow to 
his parents. Fortunately, the governor 
was an old friend of his father, and every 
possible privilege that could be granted an 
exile was his. He was allowed to write 
occasionally to his family, the letters hav- 
ing, however, always to be read by the 
police before mailing. He established 
himself in a home of his own, and made 
it as comfortable as possible in such a 
place. He had a riding-horse (although 
he could never go beyond the confines of 
the village except by special permission 
and under guard, and an officer of the 
police must see every night that he was 
in his bed). He raised chickens and 
pigeons, cultivated himself a most beauti- 
ful flower garden, raised his own vege- 
tables, and did everything himself, to fill in 
the hours of the long, weary days. As 
every exile was looked upon with suspicion, 
he could not visit or make friends, and as 
no books or papers were allowed to be 
sent to one in exile, he was as completely 
shut off from the outside world as if he 
had been buried. There were no foreign- 
ers in the place, so he had no official 
duties. 

After two and a half years of this life, 
during which his hair turned gray and he 
became very nervous, an archzologist and 
his wife came and settled in the city for a 
somewhat prolonged residence, to make 
excavations in the vicinity. Here was a 
breath from the wide universe outside for 
poor Mahomet, for the archzeologist, whom 
we will call Mr. Smith, was a graduate 
from the same German university as Ma- 
homet, and, knowing no Turkish, gave 
much employment to the exiled man in 
communicating with the authorities, per- 
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ferring him to the unreliable Greek whom 
he had brought with him for this purpose. 
I have heard Mrs. Smith describe the 
scene when for the first time Mahomet 
visited their home, and her husband gave 
him a bundle of European newspapers to 
read. His hand trembled and his eyes 
filled with tears as he devoured the con- 
tents as a starving man would break a fast 
of many days. 

A close and delightful friendship fol- 
lowed, and as it was in the line of his 
official duties and the governor (or Vali) 
was indulgent, daily visits were permitted 
the poor man to the home of his new for- 
eign friends. He gave Mrs. Smith Turk- 
ish lessons, and was like a member of the 
family, and, as he said, “ felt himself no 
more an exile.” One afternoon, a few 
months after the arrival of the Smiths, 
Mahomet, returning from a visit to them, 
found his house surrounded by soldiers and 
himself immediately placed under arrest. 
Demanding the reason for all this, he was 
told that orders had come from the Palace 
that he was to be kept a prisoner in his 
house, which was searched in every nook 
and crariny for papers or letters. Every 
scrap of writing-paper even was taken 
away, and his servants forbidden to leave 
the premises. But, on the plea that his 
cook must go to market to get food 
for so many guests (?), the man was allowed 
to leave the house, and in a moment of 
relaxation on the part of the guard, 
leaving the room where they were, on a 
reasonable errand, Mahomet managed to 
tell the cook to go by a cireuitous route to 
the Smiths and inform them what had 
happened, and ask Mr. Smith to send his 
dragoman to the governor to find out the 
reason for all this new demonstration. 
Mr. Smith sent the dragoman, who found 
the poor old Vali in great distress; the 
tears ran down his cheeks as he told how 
hard it was for him to give the order to so 
watch and humiliate Mahomet, whom he 
loved like a son. He said he was in abso- 
lute ignorance of the reason for all this. 
A telegraphic order had come (with no 
explanations) to surround his house and 
keep him a prisoner. The cook, on his 
return from market, called for the news 
for his master. Mr. Smith sent him, 


concealed in the cook’s stocking, some 
writing-paper and a message to keep him 
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apprised of any happenings and to let 
him know if he needed any money. 
About ten o’clock in the evening word 
came by way of Mahomet’s valet, who 
slept at night at his own home in the town, 
that the soldiers had been overheard say- 
ing that, when it was dark enough and 
the village was asleep, Mahomet would be 
taken to the mountains and there either 
killed or shut up in the dungeon of a fort- 
ress. The feelings of the Smiths can 
better be imagined than described. They 
sent two of their men to watch, at a safe 


distances the home of their exile friend, ° 


but sleep was a stranger to any of them 
that night. In the morning word came 
from Constantinople that Mahomet was 
to be transported under guard to a distant 
part of the Empire, there to be tried with 
another exile in whose possession when 
arrested was found a letter that he had 
written to Mahomet, but never finished, 
and which he (Mahomet) had of course 
never received and which contained noth- 
ing of a political nature anyway. Ma- 
homet begged permission of the Vali to be 
allowed to see his friends the Smiths, but 
this could not be granted. A foreign 
physician, however, who had come to 
town and established a sort of a hospital, 
being a countryman of Mrs. Smith’s, had 
enlisted her co-operation in his work, and 
she was in the habit of paying a daily 
visit to the hospital and carrying dainties 
to the sick. The Vali, knowing her habit, 
said to Mahomet that he could allow him 
to go with a guard to the hospital on the 
plea of his needing some medicine for his 
long journey and to get a pair of new 
eye-glasses, and that he would send word 
to Mr. Smith to have his wife go as usual 
to the hospital and arrange with the doc- 
tor to have Mahomet shown to the room 
where she was, and that would give him 
an opportunity to see her and to send any 
messages he desired to her husband. This 
plan was successfully carried out, and he 
gave her the names and addresses of some 
of his European friends and of his family, 
and asked that word be sent to them 
through the Consul of Mr. Smith’s coun- 
try in a near-by city. 

His friends and the Vali both feared 
that other orders might be waiting en 
route for the poor young man, and that 
still his destination might be death or 


confinement in a dungeon, and the three 
weeks that elapsed before he reached the 
place for which he started were exceed- 
ingly anxious ones for all of them. But 
he arrived in safety, and a farce of a trial 
was held, with no result but to declare 
him innocent and to deprive him of his 
salary. When Mr. and Mrs. Smith re- 
turned to Constantinople, they made every 
effort to secure his release. The sym- 
pathy and aid of Sir Nicholas O’Connor, 
the late British Ambassador, were secured. 
The American Ambassador also brought 
the matter to the attention of Ferid Pasha, 
then Grand Vizier, and he promised Mrs. 
Smith that he would certainly procure 
Mahomet’s release ; but no pardon came. 
Finally, through influential Turkish friends 
the Smiths were able to give the whole 
story to the Sultan himself; and yet this 
young man remained in exile until Abdul 
Hamid was forced to sign the Constitu- 
tion, the first article of which insured life 
and liberty to every Ottoman subject. 
The following letter received by Mrs. 
Smith from Mahomet on September 5 last 
tells the story of his home-coming after 
eight years of exile, and reveals not only 
the character of the man but the pathetic 
ruin of his life, his health, and his pros- 
pects, as well as that of his family, and 
must be in a measure typical of what has 
awaited many of the seventy-five thou- 
sand exiles who in the last few months 
have been given their freedom : 
September 5, 1908. 

My dearest Friend : 

I have just received your very kind letter, 
which was forwarded to me from H——, my 
old prison. I thank you very much for the 
letter and your friendly congratulations. 
Yes! as you have read and continue to read 
in the newspapers, our country has become 
a constitutional one. The exiles are back 
and the Empire and people are free. And 
you have heard, too, how it has been accom- 
plished without the loss of life or the shed- 
ding of blood. How do you and your friends 
find this revolution of the “ Unspeakable 
Turk”? Are we right in being proud of it? 
We hope to continue it and to have our 
country as free, or perhaps more free, than 
any other; to have the largest religious 
liberty, no distinction between Christians, 
Jews, and Mohammedans; to form a great 
Ottoman nation of all the different nation- 
alities—Greeks, Serbs, Turks, Kurds, etc. 
But we do hope also to have the aid of all 
civilized peoples, with your dear America at 
the head, to reach our ideal. Yes, we have 
realized a dream long cherished by lonely 
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men, prisoners in dungeons, fortresses, and 
the most desolate places in our country. A 
dream which was for the world a surprise; 
and are we not right to be proud of being 
Turks? But now let me leave this subject 
for another time. Immediately after the 
declaration of the Constitution I returned to 
Constantinople, and from there came here. 
As there was no foreign Consul in H—— for 
over a year, I could not send you any mes- 
sages, or I would have written you about 
what I haddone. A year ago | was married, 
and since a month the father of a boy. My 
wife is educated, but not, of course, as Amer- 
ican and European ladies. Her greatest vir- 
tue in my eyes is that she was willing to 
accept and share the miserable lot of an ex- 
iled man. After you and your husband left 
Turkey I lost my last hope and was nearly 
losing my reason, and would probably have 
ended all in suicide. So, at the urgent so- 
licitation of my friends here, and believing 
myself a doomed man for lifé, I married. It 
is not what I dreamed, but my whole life has 
not been my dream, but notwithstanding all 
I am satisfied with my “Kismet.” I had 
already sent my wife here to my father’s 
home, where there were good physicians and 
nurses to be had, when, fifteen days after her 
departure, the Constitution came and I left 
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at once, and two days after my arrival here 
my boy was born. We call him Hami, which 
you know is the Turkish for the Protector 
(not Protector Cromwell), because he- has, 
before he came into the world, protected his 
father and kept him from losing his reason. 
I know you will love both my wife and my 
son when you see them. You can fancy how 
I long to come and make youa g visit 
and to be again with the dear friends who 
did so much for me; and I need a change, 
but unfortunately it is not at present in my 
Pe to accomplish this dear wish. When 

came home I found my mother had died 
of a broken heart, grieving over the sad life 
of her only son. My father had for some 
years been totally blind, and every one had 
taken occasion to profit by his infirmity, and 
believing his son and only protection to be 
condemned for life, had nearly accomplished 
the ruin of our estate. Now I must do 
everything to try and save as much as pos- 
sible for him and for my own family. M 
health is ruined, the heart of my life, as it 
were, eaten out, and I have no more chance 
no more courage, no more hope to build 
again... . My respects to your mother and 
best salaams to your husband. 

Ever your most grateful and devoted 

MAHOMET. 


PLAYS AND PLAYERS 
BY ELIZABETH WALLACE 


HEN a personality is so great 
that it strikes through and 
through an autobiography like 


sunshine, brightening and warming each 
incident, the book is worth reading—and 
Ellen Terry has written it.” 

It may be said, also, that the sunshine 
she chooses to let in makes all it discloses 
pleasant. If there are things that the 
public need not see, she smilingly keeps 
the shutters closed and engages our atten- 
tion in other directions. The big volume 
is starred with charming pictures of the 
actress, from her first appearance on 
the stage with Charles Kean, to the sub- 
limated portrait drawn from photographs 
by Albert Sterner. Persistently denying 
any claim to a good memory or to skill in 
writing, Miss Terry succeeds in producing 
a series of vivid pictures and telling anec- 


tThe Story of My Life. By Ellen Terry. The 
McClure Company, New York. $3.50. 


dotes, stored somewhere long ago, and 
now found available. Born of theatrical 
folk, accustomed from childhood to the 
stage, as a natural consequence she early 
appeared behind the footlights. She was 
strictly taught, receiving such drill as fitted 
her in after years to be so much the mis- 
tress of her art as to seem without art. 
Her recollections of her childhood are of 
tender maternal care, strict discipline, many 
duties, and general happiness. Before 
her childhood passed, at sixteen, she was 
married to the painter Watts. Her remi- 
niscences of her visits to Tennyson’s home 
at this time are delightful. As hostess to 
her husband’s distinguished guests she 
says she sat shrinking and timid in a 
corner, more of a curiosity, a side show, 
than a real hostess. The marriage was 
soon dissolved, and the young girl went 
back to her home and darned her brother’s 
stockings, catching up the stitches in time 
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to the notes, of. the “* Moonlight Sonata ” 
which her sister Kate ; ,was playing down- 
stairs! “"". 

She’ soon returned to the stage, “follow. 
ing “her Sister Kate, ‘of whom she speaks 
with Gnbouy ided. admiration. . . Widen Rate 
married; len’s turn came. - Heér.- penne 
careef is wellknown, and. it -ioalebe} 
less. ‘to go over it in ‘any detail ; but 
autobiography ‘offers ‘so. “many tah 
bits that reflect hér outlook upon life, and 
her friendships, that we are tempted to 
include a. few extracts. ' She glances at 
Rossetti, giving little views of his. eccen- 
tricities.and his beautiful art. . She lingers 
long with Tom Taylor, ‘the dear, exacting 
friend and instructor. She-loved Charles 
Reade, who drew her from her seclusion 
of six years, insisted on her return to 
the stage in 1874, and was her manager 
in more senses than one. Of him she 
writes: ‘“ He was placid and turbulent, yet 
always majestic. He was_ inexplicable 
and entirely lovable—a stupid old dear 
and as wise as Solomon. He seemed 
guileless, and yet had moments of suspi- 
cion and craftiness worthy of the wisdom 
of the serpent. One moment he would 


call me ‘dearest child;’ the next, with 


indignant emphasis, ‘Madam.’” In a 
play called “Rachel the Reaper” he 
introduced zeal pigs, sheep, a goat, and a 
dog. When he arrived at the theater with 
all the animals in a cab, the pigs escaped, 
the goat was unruly, and Charles Reade 
found his duty divided. He “cut out” 
the pigs, and proceeded with the rest of 
the live stock to demonstrate realism. 
She regards Whistler and Oscar Wilde as 
the most remarkable men she ever knew ; 
not that she liked them or admired them 
more than others, but they were auda- 
cious and individual. She thinks Whistler 
painted Henry Irving as King Philip 
because his dress was without color (to 
the ordinary eye), and his long gray legs 
and Velasquez-like attitudes looked “ like 
the kind of thing which Whistler loved to 
paint.” “ Velasquez had painted a real 
Philip of the same race. Whistler would 
paint the actor who had created the Philip 
of the stage.” She says that Irving liked 
the wrong portrait of himself. He dis- 
liked the Bastien-Lepage, the Whistler, 
and the Sargent, “which never saw the 
light,” but he adored the weak, handsome 


picture by Millais. . Whistler’s Philip 


probably seemed to him not nearly showy 


enough.” Her descriptions of Irving’s 
great characters are full of fervor, dis- 
criminating, yet glowing with enthusiasm. 
She exclaims, “.Oh God, that I were a 
writer! I “paraphrase Beatrice with all 
my - “heart. | Surely . a writer could , not 


string ‘words together * about Henry Ir- 
* ving” s ‘Hamlet and say nothing, noth- 


ing.” She goes into minute and. interest- 
ing detail regarding her. own acting, and 
the- characters she took. She describes 
with good nature and. humor many hap- 
penings, and without the faintest touch of 
malice hits. ‘off. the foibles and_ peculiari- 
ties- of her. associates. Of particular 
interest to the. general reader are the 
chapters devoted to her visits to America. 
She is a brave champion of America, where 
she has won so many laurels. She dar- 
ingly declares that- London seems like an 
ill-lighted village, strangely tame, peaceful, 
and backward, when she first sees it on 
her return from America. And she saw 
little vulgarity here, among the newly rich, 
but rejoiced in our sunshine, light, and 
happiness, in. contrast to the hurt she felt 
at. the hopeless look ‘on many faces in Eng; 
land. William Winter became a ‘personal 
friend, and was, she’ “writes; one. of . the 
few sad ‘people I met in America. He 
could have sat upon the ground“ and told 
‘sad stories of. the deaths of kings’ with 
the best.” 

There are two pe letters in the 
book, one from Lewis Carroll, or, as Miss 
Terry says, “ Alice in “Wonderland, ” and 
one from Barrie. The whimsical fancy. - 
of the first is worthy of the best of 
* Alice.” Mr. Dodgson never saved him- 
self up and scanted his letters for the 
sake of his books, as do some authors. 
His explanation of the quotation “ like 
patience on a monument ” is a burlesque 
upon the labored and pompous elaborator 
of literary enigmas.. Mr. Barrie wrote to 
her as “ Tommy” himself, and planned 
clandestine meetings and bold rescues, to 
“Corp’s” disgust, signing himself .T. 
Sandys, and adding a postscript, “Can 
you bring some of the Lyceum armor 
with you, and two hard-boiled eggs ?”’ . 

It is impossible to give anything more 
than an impression of the cheerful air of 
this life. Miss Terry says herself that, 











she lives in the present; the past and 
future she thinks as little about as possible. 
Just in this poise, like a singing bird upon 
a bough, is the unique charm of her story. 

Richard Mansfield, the man and the 
actor, as he is drawn by his friend Paul 
Wilstach,' offers a striking study, especially 
to one who has just read Ellen Terry’s 
story. Alike to a degree in breathing 
the atmosphere of art from babyhood and 
in achieving distinction upon the stage in 
mature life, the contrasts of temperament, 
outlook, and aim are most interesting. 
The power of Mansfield’s personality did 
not lie by any means in a bright, irrespon- 
sible gayety. His strength was needed 
for struggle. What he attained and how 
he attained mastery over himself, though 
temperately related, is deeply moving to 
any sensitive soul. He was the loved son 
of Madame Rudersdorff, remembered by 
many of us as one of Patrick Gilmore’s 
valuable importations at the time of the 
Peace Jubilee in 1872. She was induced 
to stay in America, and, weary of public 
work, at fifty years of age she established 
herself in Boston and taught many pupils 
her art of singing. Her family of chil- 
dren (she had been a widow for years) 
soon arrived from England, and from that 
moment were identified with this country. 
The story of Mansfield’s real Bohemian- 
ism in staid Boston, with a group of 
equally absurd boys of his own age, is 
amusing reading. Talented, extravagant, 
careless of consequences, they yet usually 
landed on their feet, giving plays on occa- 
sions to fill their empty purses, and always 
affording amusement to their more or less 
disturbed families and friends. 

His genius was a versatile one. Before 
he found his place in the dramatic world 
he suffered every limitation imaginable, 
and, after a brief course of adventure in 
London, was definitely cut off financially 
from his impulsive though affectionate 
mother, and faced actual want. About 
1876 he began his apprenticeship in the 
theater in England. Subject to restless 
discontent, and not yet upon a firm foun- 
dation either as to money or reputation, 
he underwent much hardship. In 1880 
his mother died, but not before they had 
exchanged affectionate messages. Some 


t «! Richard Mansfield. By Paul Wilstach. Charles 
mer’s Sons, New York. $3.50. 
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amusing anecdotes of Madame Ruders- 
dorff are related, which show her to have 
been a lady at times more feared than 
beloved by her colleagues. She was at 
the Court of Vienna during the reign of 
the eccentric Ferdinand, late Emperor of 
Austria, and told many tales of the Court. 
At one time she opened a concert in the 
presence of his Majesty with “ The Last 
Rose of Summer,” which so pleased her 
royal hearer that he made her repeat it 
six times, and only allowed her to stop 
because she pleaded fatigue. This sare 
monarch insisted upon joining the actors 
in a play when he discovered that the stage 
supper was no sham, and, springing on 
the stage, exclaimed “‘ Na! wenn’s Cham- 
pagner giebt, da bin ich auch dabei!” 
Naturally, the play did not go on. In 
1882 Mansfield decided to try his theatri- 
cal fortunes in America. His friend says 
that he never did the easy thing, and his 
belief in his own destiny was fixed, though 
so far he had done nothing to make 
others accept his own estimate of himself. 
But in the early eighties artists from abroad 
found a welcome here, and he found his 
attraction, though in after years he believed 
that he would have done a wiser thing to 
earn his reputation in England; then the 
conquest of America would have been 
easier. During his public career here he, 
“ by virtue of being himself,” built up a 
reputation for eccentricity. He never 
succeeded, perhaps he never tried very 
hard, “to smash the magnifying glass 
which was held over the caprices of his 
temper.” His dramatic creations told 
heavily upon his strength, the awful 
tragedy which he represented sinking down 
into the depths of his being. His imagina- 
tion conjtired up every horror possible in 
such a delineation as “‘ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde,” for instance. There was so much 
misunderstanding in regard to his manage- 
ment and conception of these characters 
that he was at the pains to explain his 
views at length for the New York Sun. 
In 1887 he writes: “I do not delight to 
hear that just so many women have 
fainted of an evening in the theater, but 
I, my art, and my nature, receive a fresh 
stimulus and inspiration from the breath- 
less silence and the rapt attention of my 
auditors. As long as dramatic art 
flourishes, despite all men may say or 
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write from private motives of their own, 
the world will go to see that which stirs 
and moves it; and it will ever support the 
actor who puts his whole heart and soul, 
all his enthusiasm, his energy, his earnest- 
ness, his sincerity, into his work.” After 
citing Shakespeare as a great master who 
piled horror upon horror, he stops the 
objection to “ the thoughts and language of 
Shakespeare ”’ by exclaiming : “‘ Find me 
a Shakespeare to-day and I will certainly 
engage him. In the meanwhile, I am 
satisfied, for want of better, with the 
thoughts of Stevenson and the drama- 
tization of a young American scholar, 
Sullivan. It is the best I can find, and 
the best I can give you. For myself, 
I give all [ have. In time, if God spares 
me, I hope it will be better. I shall 
try.” Such was the sincere expression 
of the actor’s intention, his estimate of 
his office, his attitude toward the public, 
and his duty to his art. As a man, he 
was reserved, rarely opening his heart or 
giving his confidence, subject to gusts of 
violent passion, but worthy of high honor 
because of the measure of control he 
exercised over a sensitive, delicately 
balanced temperament. His home life 
was happy, his wife, formerly Beatrice 
Cameron, of his company, understood 
him, and provided the quiet and rest he 
needed in their beautiful home after his 
exhausting labors in public. His love for 
and comradeship with his little son makes 
a beautiful picture. He loved children, 
and entered into their make-believe world 
with all the sincerity of his wonderful 
imagination and the simplicity of a child 
itself. His arduous life, his intense nature, 
and perhaps his early struggles and priva- 
tions, all united to bring his career to a 
premature end. He died in 1907, only 
fifty years old. 

We are promised another biography 
from the pen of William Winter, a volume 
to be entitled ‘ The Life and Art of Richard 
Mansfield,” as a companion to the volumes 
upon Booth and Jefferson. Meanwhile 
we can enjoy to the full the rich pages of 
his chronicles and memories of the stage, 
called “Other Days.”* No one knows more 
of the royal line of actors, whose names 
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are called in turn by their friend, and 
whose work is appreciated as completely 
as an almost phenomenal discrimination 
will allow. Joseph Jefferson, beloved of 
all, heads the list—the writer’s intimate 
friend for forty-five years. Of his acting 
William Winter says, and his words will 
find an echo in every heart: “ The magi- 
cal charm of his acting was the deep 
human sympathy and the loveliness of 
individuality by which it was irradiated. 
An exquisite blending of humor, pathos, 
grace, and beauty, that made it an inti- 
mate and confidential impartment to each 
and every mind and heart in all the vast 
auditory that he addressed. He often 
made me think of Emerson’s expressive 
line, ‘ Surely he carries a talisman. under 
his tongue.’”” Among the anecdotes re- 
lated is this: ‘“ One night, when he was 
making up for Doctor Pangloss, he talked 
to me about education—a schoolmaster 
having displeased him in treatment of one 
of his boys. ‘I have written to that man,’ 
he said, beaming upon me with the sapient 
air and from beneath the preposterous 
wig of Pangloss, ‘ and I have told him that 
I consider arithmetic to be the /east impor- 
tant of all earthly studies. _Why—look at 
me! I’ve managed pretty well—but 7 
couldn’t add up a long column of figures!’ ”’ 
John Brougham and Dion Boucicault pass 
by and Charlotte Cushman appears. “ She 
was incarnate power.” She once said 
earnestly and simply to McCullough: 
“T like William Winter because he puts 
me up where I belong!” This was not 
conceit, but a knowledge of her powers. 
A characteristic comment upon her meth- 
ods is this : ‘‘ She did not make long pauses 
and stare fixedly at nothing, as Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt does ; nor did she wander 
to the back drop and whisper to the 
scenery, after the manner, supposedly 
inspired, of Madame Eleanora Duse. She 
had always a distinct purpose, and that 
purpose she distinctly executed. Address- 
ing Edwin Booth when they were rehears- 
ing Macbeth, she said, ‘“‘ Your performance 
is exceedingly interesting, but Macbeth 
was the great-grandfather of all the Bowery 
ruffians.” From this the discerning reader 
can gather Mr. Winter’s opinion of more 
than the one actress. It is impossible to 
linger over Sothern, Barrett, Mary Ander- 
son, Adelaide Neilson, or even Henry 
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from ‘his times, summoned. by the com- 
pelling skill of the veteran dramatic critic. 
It may be well to quote this one sentence 
on‘Mansfield : ‘“‘ Onesuch burst‘of colossal 


emotion as that which made Richard Mans- 


field imperial and splendid in the tent 
scene of Richard III is worth a whole 
hecatomb of the paltry, jack-straw, tailor- 
made plays that are turned out every hour 
from the perpetual trashmill of this shop- 
keeping time.” No living writer can give 
more information or afford more enter- 
tainment than can Mr. Winter upon his 
favorite subject, the drama. 

In Walter Prichard Eaton’s book on 
“The American Stage of To-Day ”* we 
apnroach, without question, the tailor- 
made plays which excite Mr. Winter’s ire. 
Mr. Eaton’s style is that of a journalist, 
bright, somewhat superficial, because of 
the evanescent character of many of his 
subjects, but entertaining, as newspaper 





1 The American Stage of To-Day. By Walter Prich- 
ard Eaton. Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. $1.50. 


“‘T worked for men,” my Lord will say 
When we meet at the end of the King’s Highway. 
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Irving, but each actor stands out boldly 
“his comments upon the modern stage he 
“has one underlying purpose, to consider 
‘ the stage as a possible reality in American 
life, not a toy-shop or an Elizabethan relic. 
“He attempts in his book to find out why | 


“given us, on that brilliant’ strip of Broad-” 


‘modern play in America. ‘Naturally, the’ 4 
subjects considered form just. tlie’ hodge- ~ 


for the carpet, in their original form, is‘a 


‘particular value apart from a_ certain 
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articles can be. He assures us that in all 


























we want what we get, or what at least is 











way, every night. So he says, but inthe / 
next breath he prays to be delivered from 
the stigma of consistency. Thus -uarey 
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podge that ‘one must expect in a review 
of passing dramatic fashions. : Whether © 
the clever author is justified in putting his “@ 
articles in a book and thwarting his § 
mother’s thrifty use of them as padding 4 



































matter to be decided by the individual 
reader. For one, we do not find them of 














smartness of phrase and an occasional. 3 
probing into depths. 




















“T walked with the beggar along the road, 
I kissed the bondsman stung by the goad, 
I bore my half of the porter’s load. 
And what did you?” my Lord will say, 
“As you traveled along the King’s Highway ?” 


“1 made life sweet,” my Lord will say 
When we meet at the end of the King’s Highway. 
“| smoothed the path where the thorns annoy, 
I gave the mother back her boy, 
I mended the children’s broken toy. 

And what did you?” my Lord will say, 

““As you traveled along the King’s Highway.” 


“T showed men God,” my Lord will say, ~ 

“ As I traveled along the King’s Highway. 

I eased the sister’s troubled mind ; 

I helped the blighted to be resigned ; 

I showed the sky to the souls grown blind. 
And what did you?” my Lord will say 


When we meet at the end of the King’s Highway. 


